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CON T ENTS. 

vere L—Organization—lts connexion with mentality. 
| 1. The reciprocal relations subsisting between the | 
| body and the mind — Value of health. - Page 17| 
| 2. The muscular temperament.—Labor. - - 18] 
8. Vitality —Respiration, EES digestion, per- | 
| spiration. - e. : 20 | 
| 4. The nervous system.—The brain—the mind. - 22 | 
| 5. How to preserve and regain the health. - . 3| 
| 6. Physiological signs of character. - 26€ | 
| 7. Physiognomy founded on Physiology and Phren. . 28) 
| Art. IL—The brain—Concluded iu last EE S SE 31! 

Tact and Talent. - : 38! 


PHRENOLOGICAL DE VELOPMEN TS of Distin- | 
guished characters — Andrew Jackson — J. C. Cal- 
houn—Walter Folger—Samuel Thompson, &c. &c. 34 to 583: 
with correct Likenesses. . 

In WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT,’ containing appropriate | 
| matter for her especial improvement. - 61 | 


The Names and definitions of all the Organs, with sund | 
other items and illustrations of the Nature of Man. 64 to 74| 


PREFACE. 

Tue Sixru Numser of this novel, but useful annual is now submit-; 
ted to :he American public. Its past circulation has quite equalled its! 
desert; for, on some of its pages, léss intellectual effort has been ex- | 
pehded ihan was desirable, Hereafter, ite aim, its effort, shall be to | 
spread before its readers, as much Phrenological and Physiological 
fact, illustration, and correct information as possible in so small a com: 
pass. Sententious—pungent—instructive—is its motto. 

This year, it adds two new departments—one on Health, Diet, &c.,' 
and the other, addressed to Woman. Woman educates our sons. Our: | 
sons are soon to govern the world. Hence, woman requires Physio- | 
logical and Phrenological facts, principles, knowledge, more than alli 
others put together. "They will do her more good. And the world. | 
through her. We wish to make this little annual a useful family: 
companion—a household guide—worth a hundred fold its cost. | 


| 


‘Entered according to Act of oe tn the year 1844, by O. 8. FOWLER, Za the 
Clerk’s Office of the e S. Southern District Court of the State of New-York. 
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Į Fowrer’s Practica, Parenowoey, (2ist edition), price . $1: 
This is a:standard work on the science, eminently practical, 
and every way calculated to facilitate the student in its study. 


EDUCATION AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT, (2 vols. in one) ~- > Ll 
Vol. I. is devoted to Physiology, Health, and the mental 
and mora! laws of man's nature—including self-improve- 
ment; the moral training and government of children; 
and the perfection of character, by enlarging defective and 
diminishing excessive organs. Vol. II. Analyzes the In- 
tellectual Organs, and shows how to cultivate them; im- 
| preve the memory ; educate children ; and discipline the 
| mind. Every page of this work unfolds some rich prin- 
| ple of human nature, or important law of virtue, &c. 


| Herenirary Descent: Jis Laws and Facts. - = e 075 
| This work is intensely interesting, and highly instructive. 
| The whole subject (the relations of parents to their chil- 
| dren—the transmission of qualities, physical, intellectual, 
| and moral, from parents to children, and its application to 
| the improvement of progeny \—is fully treated. 
' PHRENGLOGY, APPLIED To Matrimony, including Directions 
for choosing congenial Companions for life, with Hints 
tothe Married, >° - - JE XL - 0 25 


{| Revicion—Nataral and Revealed —Or, the Natural Theolo 
| and Moral bearings of Phrenology. A comparison of e 


| Religion of the Bible with Natural Religion. - D 50 
Fowrra& on Memory, Or, Phrenology applied to Memory— 
| the Intellectual Education of Children—and the strength- 
ening and expanding the intellectual powers. - - 0 25 
Temperance, founded on Phrenology and Physiology, with 
engravings. - c - - >» ; - c 121 


{| Vicut-Lacwe—Its evils considered physiologically—with cuts. 12, 


Fow.er’s Worxs—bound in calf, $2 50; m muslin, $2 25. 


The American Phrenological Journal, 6 vols. - 11 00 
* e " Almanac, 121 single, $1 per doz. or $6 per 
100; $50 per 1000 | 
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Digits eclipsed 11° 2/ on the Moon’s N 
Limb, in the Southern section of the Ear 


ECLIPSES IN THE YEAR 1845. 


There will be four eclipses this year, two of the had 
San, and two of the Moon, as follows—viz ; we cidem ^ : 

I. The first will be of the Sun on the morning aces of Mercury. Besides the eclipse: 
ef Tuesday May 6th at the time of New Moon,|‘he Sun and Moon, there will this year hap 
At Boston the Sun will rise with about four digits|@%°ther rare astronomical occurrence, viz ; 
obscured ; but the phasesof the eclipse will change Transit of Mercury, or the passage of the pli 
very rapidly, and in about twehty minutes it wi äus the Sun’s disk. This interesting pheno 
end. South and west of New York it will be|^92 Will take place on ANE May sth, ani 
hardly perceptible wholly visible throughout the nited States 

In the arctic regions this eclipse will be ceutral|‘he greater part ofthe western hemisphere. ` 
and annular. The path ofthe annular appearance one spectacle so seldom witnessed, will 
will traverse the northern part of the British|rom a little before noon till near sunset. 
dominions in North America and a small portion|P!/4net will appear on the disk or face of the 
of the Polar Sea, but it will be wholly confined tel? Small dark well defined spot perfectly circu 
the Frigid Zone, and will probably not be wit-|32d by good eyes may be seen through a piec 
nessed by any of the civilized inhabitants of our|/&9'nmon smoked glass; but most persons will 
darik, quire a Telescope to see itto advantage. 

IL The second will be of the Moon, a total|Phases in the forenoon and in the afternoon 
eclipse in ie Cem on Lame May 21st, |P6 as foliows, viz. 
at the time of Full Moon, but invisible to us, as : 
the Moon will be below the horizon. ; Time at Boston,|N. Y |Wash. "Chart Im 

III. The third will be of the Sun, at the time Transit H. MH. MJH. MR. win, 
of New Moon, on the morning of Thursday Octo- Begins 11 3911 2711 151l 3/10 
ber 30; but on account of the Moon’s south latitude| Middle 2 94 2 43) 2 31) 2 19|1 
it will not be visible in the northern hemisphere End. 6 10 5 58 5 4b] 5 35[|4 
This will be a central and annular eclipse in the 
vicinity of the south pole ; and a partial and visible 
eclipse of considerable magnitude in New Holland, 
Van Dieman’s Land and New Zealand. The 
path of the central and annular eclipse will tra- 
verse the Southern Ocean in a circuitous rout 
from longitude about 88° east to longitude about 
89° west of Greenwich; hetween the latitudes 
of 44° and 78° south. 

IV. The fourth and last will be of the Moon on 
the evening of Thursday Nov. 13th at the time of 
Full Moon: Partial and Visible ; viz— 


MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 
Venos will be morning star till May 1 
thence evening star. JuPiTER will be eve; 
star till April 6th, thence morning star till O 
ber 29th, and then "Fe evening star. Mans 
be morning star till August 18th, thence eve? 
star. SarURN will be evening star till Jani 
29th, thence morning star du August 8th, 
then again evening star, 


Time at Boston. |N. Y.|Wash.l|Charl.N. O COMMON NOTES FOR 1845. 
Beginning of H. M.|H. M. oi r^g * M.|Solar Cycle, - - - O/Dominical Letter, - 


the Ecli 6 41|6 30 
Middle ` 8 20] 8 H 


"7 57 7 45 7 4/Lunar Cycle, - - - S|Roman Indiction, ; 
End. 10 0[|9 48 A 


| 5 25|Epact, - - - - ES of Direction, 
9 36 9 25 8 43|Julian Period. 6558|Dionysian Period, - 


THE ANATOMY OF MAN'S BODY 
As governed by the Twelve Constellations (according to Ancient Astrology.) 
Head and Face. P 


Arms. Neck. 
H 9 

Heart. Breast. 
AL a> 

Reins. Bowels. | 
= TR 

Thighs. Secrets. 
1 m 

Legs. Knees. 
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Feet, ¥ 
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1845. First Month, JANUARY, has 31 days. 1845, 
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| 
! p Last Quar. Wed. lst, 10 8 m. S. W. For B 1 : hastae d 
| E. ^ oston, and For New-York, and arleston, Washing. ON. Orleans,|; 
| H Se Wed. vi 3 83 Ca W. E "Portland, Philadelphia, Savannah, Baltimore, Texas d 
| d SC . Wed. , 9 . N wW 4 and the surrounding and the surrounding and the surrounding [and surrounding/and surrounding} ? 
| ull oon, 'Thur. 23d, 0 m. ` » D " P - x 
$ Lost uar. Thur, 30th, 8 33 e. N. E. country. country. country. country. country. |= 
| TTL. P - Sun San (Moon HighWater|Sun (Sun [Moon|HighWater|Sun Sun |Moun(High [Sun [Sun Moon; Sun Vun Moon| % 


| Phil. [risesisets.|rises. |water|rises 


Z 


ts.| rises.| Bost. (Port, |rises|sets.| rises.|N. sets. rises. [rises sets. rises. 


Remarkable Day's &c. — |Dec. |Slow,|south rises se 


—— — — ——À — — — (mmm — lz —— Tromm 


44 56 morn.|morn.]7 E 40| morn;6 slk 
5 


3 33| 2 4817 26/4 34|morn| 1 3| 6 33 


Gi Tides, Aspects, Weather, |Sun's Sun Moon 
D 


| 
| 
] Revolt of U. S. T. at Morris 23 0| 3 57 2 : i 
| 3Low Tides. $ sta. [N. J. ’81.|22 55| 4 25| 6 27, |T ipit E 2 s Cb ert M 
| 3Ship Mexico lost 837. — .4s22 49) 4 53 7 20 lE 24 3 10 3 51 2 61 194 41| 3 5'6 556 5 2 46] 4 
14D b. SW. Newton b. 1642.22 43| 5 20| 8 l6 Ull|S it e o d + e qe a E 
5 2nd Sunday after Christmas. |22 36| 5 47| 9 17| $ |E SH 1814 491 6 20/6 555 8 6 
6 Epiphany $ Perih. leas-|22 29| 6 14/10 19 t|M 234 37| 5 26) 6 53 i asi ea 22 28 
11) perigee, ant as can be ex-\22 21| 6 40 11 23|V5|T |7 284 32 6 32 9314 311 6 27| 7 596 7 n € zen e 2 ; 
8 D 9 Jackson's Victory 1815.22 14| 7 6ev.23V3|W|7 984 32|sets. |10 5410 ob ale eo p : "y dn u cuc 2415 Mets ` 
CEO EE EIER aae Re ee e Til 
' d, 21 4 | X | | 7904 40 9 9/0 1 9 13 154 45| 9 106 535 7| 9 14/11) 
n of t .31 47| 8 19 3 4|X|S |7 254 35| 9 8| 1 16ev.31 6 53 
Bei eh 2 Ge a "$91 31| 8 2 3 51.,|E 7 254 35/10 14| 1 57| 1 1247 204 40/10 13/11 5 110 10 151 45/10 12'6 595 810 10/12 
13 P ^L Me Lexing. bt.'4031 27| 9 5 4 STEIN 7 244 36/11 19| 2 40| 1 557 194 41/11 17er. 10 595 BAL. S10 107 144 4611.150 025 8M1 6113 
Im "f tens fail not we shall21 17) 9 97| 5 ÄER 234 37,mora| 3 20| 2 35| 184 42/morn| 0 50 6 206 5895 3morn.ll 207 134 4Tmorn'6 528 8 morndd 
15 U. S. Frigate Pres. eap. 1515|21 6 949 6 TW 22438 021 4 2/3 17/7 114 43) 0 18| 1 32) 7 26 di. 3 0 Sev. 27 aig iB S - Ri 4 : B-t- 
16 Low Tides shoriiu have a\20 5410 10, 6 53| y T 224 33 2 21| 4 50) 4 5[7 174 43) 1 17| 2 20| 7 50/6 57/5 AB pe K dës 114 49| 2 9'6 505 10 1 4817 
17 D 7%s. long cold storm.|20 4310 99 7 40 & |F |7 21/4 39| 2 19| 5 59| 5 M[T 164 44| 2 14| 3 29, 8 596 565 4| 1 53, 1 59 We Leid "el 
18 Battle of tho Cowpens 1781. 20 3010 49 8 98S 204 40| 3 15| 7 11| 6 26 154 45| 3 10) 4 4110 11 565 4| 248 3 117 ^r $i : a > in it e ano 
19 D Apogee Septuages. Sun. |20 1811 7/9 nien 194 41 4 7| 8 27| 7 42{7 144 46 4 2/5 57/11 276 65 5 339 4 277 918013570 49 11.2 3 
$ pog . 10..4 ine20 5111 2510 Sol? 184 42| 4 55| 9 30| 8 45) 134 47| 4 50| 7 Omornj6 545 6) 4 27 5 307 8 4 45, 48) <| 2 
2l sun, but cold and blustering 19 5211 4210 52,5; T |7 174 43| 5 38,10 16) 9 31/7 js 48) 5 33) 7 30 4 4453 6 96 47/9 13 5 5022 
32 for some days. 19 3811 58 11 38W 7 16/4 44| 6 1710 5410 9[7 1l4 49| 6 13| S. 24| 1 1616 535 7| 5 54) 6 547 In Die rir fen 
23 0 Stationary. [Col. bt. 1763. 19 24/12 13 morn |a |T |7 154 4órises. 11 oie dai? p^» 50 be ` < E eu Ne : "d Gu o rises.|6 sais 14! 6 3594 
94 Harvard Hall of Cambridge 19 10/12 39, 0 25.0. F |7 144 46| 6 21morn 11 207. 24 51| 6 2 3 Sis o Tas sseT 414 56| 7 246 455 15 7 2925) 
25 High Tides, Con. St. Paul. |18 55/1: Q|S T7 134 47| 7 22 0 511 51 M 52 7 23/10: 6 8 56 5l, e 3l4 57| 8 96/6 455 15! 8 26 
36 Sexa esima Sunday. np K 124 48| 8 26 0 36 morn 74 53| 8 26/10 48| 3 36|6 505 10| 8 26 9 137 5 H | 26 
31 Appearance of snow or rain. "pM 11j449| 9 30 1 18| 0 3*[7. 64 54) 9 2911 13 495 11| 9 25 9437 24 58, 9 98/6 44 D 16, 9 24197 
28 Peter the Great died 1725. (T 7 94 5110 37, 1 43| 0 5917 54 55.10 35/11 48 485 1210 2510 187 14 5910 37/6 4319 17 10 38 
29,9% ©. [ed by Cromwell 1648. um 2 t o|W; Sj 5211 45) 2 19| 1 93/7 44 56|11 42/morn 485 12/11 2810 557 O15 0/11 4516 42|9 18.11 35/99. 
jSo| Charles I King of Eng behead-ii Sols a) 6 solely |. djs Samorn | 3.55| 2 1007 34 57morn| O 35 Jimorn|!l 406 595 1mo |à 42/9 18 morn/aQ 
—————— eene eg, SU morn/6 58/5: 2 0 5116 4115 19, o 2631. 
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Last Quar. Sat. lst, 4, 52, m, S. 
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l New Moon, Sat. Sth, 1 17, m. N. , For Boston, and For New-York, and Charleston, Washing. |N. Orleans, 
- 7p First Quar. Sat. 15th, 8. 36. e. S. W. |> Portland, Philadelphia,’ Savannah, Baltimore, Texas 
= LO) Full Moon, Sun. 23rd, 3. 4. e. N, E. | and the surrounding and the surrounding and the surrounding |.ad surroundingjand surrounding 
Last Quar. Sun. 30th, 11. 47. m. W. |, country. country. couniry. country: country. 
d Tides, Aspects, Weather, |Sun's|Sun |Moon| D | à Gun |Sun (Moon HighWater|Sun [Sun Moon(High Water|Sun [Sun (Moon| High | San)Sun [Moon| Sun| Sun Moon 
Remarkable Days, &c. Dec. Slow |South!S.| > |rises|sets.| rises.| Bost, (Port. icis rises. N. Y. Phil. jrises|sets.|rises. |water|rises sets. |rises. |rises|sets. |rises.| 2 
Is, David. Bona.ent. Fr. from 7 31/12 35| 5 50 2 |S j6 27/5 33 1| 3 2 33|6 26,5 34 195 41| 0 32|morn.|6 24.5 36| 0 51 1 
3|Mid-Lent S. D 3. [Elb.'là| 7 812 23| 6 49| f|Ej6 26,5 34| 9. 1| 4 14| 3 29)6 21,5 36 135 42| 1 32| 0 14/6 235 31| 1 51/6 E 
3|) Perigee. Fine and pleasant.| 6 45,12 10| 7 48|V5|M]6 24/5 36| 2 54| 5 4 4616 235 37 17/5 43| 2 27 3 
4|Pennsylva. gr. to W. Penn. 1681.| 6 2211 57| 8 46|5|T f6 23/5 37| 3 42| 7 6 13/6 22/5 38 165 44| 3 18 4 
5|) >. Rough blustering and un-| 5 591 EEN EE 4 23) 9 32| 7 4T|6 205 40 155 45) 4 5 5 
6|) 9. Princeton Col. bt. 1802. | 5 36.11 29/10 34 z|T |6 205 40, 5 59| 9 36) 8 ig 19/5 41 7 6 145 46| 4 47| 5 36/6 185 42) 4 55 6 
Zb ¥.steadyweath.for some d’s.| 5 1211 1511 25|%|F |6 19.5 41| 5 31110 29| 9 44lo 18/5 42 7 59 1 296 135 47| 5 25| 6 29,6 175 43| 5 29 48 7 
S|High Tides. 4 storm at hand.| 4 4911 Ojv.14|X|S [6 17,5 43, sets. |11 13/10 28 165 44 sets. | S 43, 2 13/6 13,5 49) sets. | 7 13,6 155 45sets. |6 11/8 4 8 
9|5th S. in Lent. D 2L & HI. | 4 2610 aal 1 3/f|K|6 165 44| 7 4411 5111 36f6 155 45| 7 42) 9 21, 2 51/6 115 49| 7 33 7 51/6 14/5 46| 7 40]6 10/5 50| 7 Sub 
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1845. Ninth Month, SEPTEMBER, has 30 days. 1845 


lst, 4 27 KP 8. W. : Tor Boston, and 


e New Moon, Mon. 


: For New York, and Charleston Washing. IN O11 Soe 

D First Quar. Tues. 9th, O 19 m. W. E Portland, Philadelphia, Savannah, Baltimore, Texas "I> 

O Full Moon, Mon. J5th, 5 10 e. E. a andthe ssrroundig ` and the surrounding and the surrounding surrounding fand surrounding] ® 

_ (Lest Quar. Tues, 23rd, 7 26 m. S. M country. country. _ country. “country, | country. |p 
Tides, Aspects, Weather, Sun's| Sun ,Moon| 8 à | Sun, Sun]Moon [High Water) Sun Sun [Moon| High Water,Sun Sun Moon,High Gun [Sun Moon[Sun | Suu|Moonl® 


Remarkabie Day's ke, — ` "Dee, |Fast. [sou th S.| > lrises|sets.| sets. [Bost. Portl.:rises|sets.| sets. | N. Y .|Phil. ! 


rises sets.| sets. water 


rises sets. sets. Wisesi:-ets. 


sels. s 


—— juonen — —Q | eee — | esteem 


ei O Er d, BI KD ke MoNÍH Days 


Signs of a storm. fin 1752.) 8 18, 0 10/11 fl p 30/6 30| sets. 11 2/10 1755 32/6 28 sets. | 8 32| 2 25 396 21|sets. | 7 25 336 27| sets. |5 416 19 sen. 
New Style adopted in the U. S-| 7 53, 0 29/ev.29!ll e 31/6 29| 6 37 11 36/10 aile 33/6 27, 6 37| 9 6| 2 365 406 20| 6 37| 1/365 34€ 26| 6 3115 426 18, 6 31] a 
High Tides. D Y. Pleasant’) 7 31| 0 48) 1 15/1 W|5 326 28| 7 lev. s 23/5 34/6 26, 7 8 9 38| 3 85 416 19 7 12! 8 35 366 24 7 915 436 17 7 18| a 
D v. Rather cool, but fine) T 9/1 7 2 22|T | 34/6 26| 7 36| 0 4041 55|5 366 24 7 39 10 40] 3 405 42/6 18| 7 44 8 405 316 33, 7 4015 41 6 16 7 4 
Dog-days end.aceather for gath | 6 47| 1 27| 2 52/ F |5 S56 25| 8 14| 1 13lev. 28:5 37/6 28. 8 14,10 43| 4 13 5 436 17| 8 28 9 135 356 22.8 1115 45 6 15. 8 31 
LaFayette bora 1757. [tle 1312. 6 28. 1 47| 3 44/'lllS 5 37,6 23| 8 50| 1 48| 1 ae 3316 22| 8 54/11 18| 4 485 44,6 16| 9 43 9 485 396 21, 8 5815 466 14 9 1 
(Gt S. aft. Trin. Borodinobat-| 6 2,2. 7| 4 39 Els 386 22| 9 36| 3 27| 1 42/5 406 20 9 411 57| 5 275 456 1510 410 97[5 416 19. 9 465 47/6 13 10 
Bering inthe fruits. [ Tyler, '41.| 5 40, 2 77| 5/35 1 |M|s 40,6 2010 27| 3 8| 2 28/5 41/6 19 JO 32|ev. 38) 6 85 466 1440 5311 55 426 1810 37/5 41/6 13 Jo 
9| nd Bank Bill vetoed by Capt. 5 17| 2 48| 6 35/1 [T | 416 19111 28| 4 1| 3 16/5 426 1811 38| 1 31| 7 45 476 1311 STev. 455 436 1711 385 48 6 12 00 S 
IQ Low Tides. Lake Erie Bat. *13| 4 54 3 8/7 33/7 |W|5 426 18 morn.| 5 10| 4 25/5 44/6 16 morn.| 2 40| 8 10 5 486 12'morn! 1 10,5 446 16 morn!5 496 11 d 2:10 
lijtnf. a 9 ©. Lake Champlain} 4 32 3 29) 8 31|V-|T |5 44/6 16| 0 33| 6 40| 5 55|5 456 15, 0 38| 4 10| 9 406 496 11| 0 59 2 40/5 466 14 0 485 506 10! | T 
12| D Perigee. [Battle 1814.| 4 9) 3 60| 9 28 :|F 15 45/6 15| 4 44| 8 9| 7 24/5 47/6 13, 1 49| 5 39,11 95 506 10| 2 6 4 95 476 13 1525516 9. 9 19,12 
3D ? Ad of the [Burr di. 36.13 46 4 1110 22)=/S |5 47/6 13| 2 67| 9 19| 8 3315 48/6 12, 3 0| 6 48'morn. 5 516 9/3 13! 5 185 486 12 3 33 526 8 3 16 13 
WI Sunday af. Trin. Aaron| 3 23) 4 32:11 15%) Ee 486 12] 4 9/10 12 9 215 50/6 10| 4 11| 7 42| O 186 526 8| 4 19, 6 19/5 606 10 4 135 536. aale 
I5'earth, or for anyother business: 3 0| 4 58imorn || M|5 506 lOrises. |11 1/10 16/5 51/6 9 rises. 8 31| 1 125 636 7rises.| 7 115 516 rises. [5 53/6. 7 rises. [15 
16/ligh Tides. D 1H. or pleasure| 2 36, 5 15! 0 7| Y|T |5 516 9| 6 22/11 42/10 57/5 5216 9| 6 24,9 12| 2 15 646 6j 6 34 7 49.5 526 8 6 2615 64|6 6 6.38 16. 
It is now time to talk about) 2 13| 6 36, 0 57/1 |W|5 536. 7| 6 56|morn.|11 37|5 546 6,6 59,9 521 2 425 556 5| 7 12/8 2255 636 7,7 25 55/6 Aa 1817 
18|Great eclip. of © 1838. the equi-| 1 50| 5 57| V 48i TIT |o 54/6 6| 7 31| 0 22 morn.l5 5516. 517 35,10 30| 3 225 566 4| 752 9 056546 6 7 39'5 566 A 1 5618 
19/5 Sta. nozial, or line storm.) 1 27| 6 18| 2 38/0 |F |5 566. 4, 8 8/1 0) 0 155 566 4/8 1211 8|4 05 566 4 831 9 386 566 4 5 165 576 3| 8 35|]9 
20| D 73s. [ter Scott died 1832.| 1 3| 6 83) 3 28/5 |3 |5 5716 3| 8 49| 1 38| 0 53]5 5716 3, 8 5411 44] 4 385 576 3 9 1610 145 576 3 8 595 5813 2| 9 9120 
21|!sth Sun. aft. Trin. Sir Wal-| 0 40; 7 0 4 13/0) Els 596 1|'9 33,2 34| 1 99/5 59/6 1, 9 40 morn.| 5 145 896 110 410 525 586 2 9 45|5 5916 1/10 9E 
22] 2 enters ^. [land 181&.N. 17/7 21; 5 8 m|Mj6 06 on 24| 2 562| 2 "e O16 0,10 29, 9 22) 5 526 06 010 5411 35/6 06 010 3416 Cé 0/10 5992 
3reat Hurricane iu New Eng-|*. 7| 7 42| 5 57 %|T j6 25 58/11 17| 3 35| 9 &0]6 215 58/11 22| 1 $8|6 356 15 591144 mom[6 15 5911 2716 1/3 59111 49 
WI) Apogee. Pleasant again.| 0 30, 8 3| 6 1572 W|6 3/5 57'morn| 4 25| 3 40/6 3/5 57 mora. 4 55, 7 256 25 58 morn. 0 9566 25 58mornl6 113 59 mors R4 
35!Very Low Tides. Some ap-| 0 54| 8 28, 7 32°S|T j6 5/5 55| 0 12| 5 38) 4 53/6 515 650 16/3 8 6386 3551 0 35 1 38/6 36 57 0 206 2 56| 0 89/95. 
26! vearance of a storm, but on thej 1 17| 8 43| 8 IS OIF |6 6,5 54| 1 10 7 3/6 17|6. 6/5 54| 1 14| 4 3910 26 45 Sé 131 8 26 45 56 1186 30557 1s56|- 
27; / Gr. elong. whole as fine ae} 1 40/9. 4,9 4,3 16 8[5 52) 2 tO] 8 19, 7 4316 s|5 52 2 13| 5 48,11 186 55 55| 225, 4 18/6 65 54 29 Jel A 56} 2 ste 
24.19th Sanday eft. Trinity. can} 2 4) 9 23, 9 7 Ee 95 51| 3 9| 9 20) aale 9/5 51| 8 41| 6 50ev.206 65 64| 320 5 2016 7553 3 196 516 55| 3 22]: 
(Un [1cHAELMAS.. be expected for| 2 27| 9 1310 31!) M|G 105 50| 4 1110 3j 9 1Sjó 10/5 50| 4 12| 7 33! 1 36 75 53| 4 16l 6 sle 86 52 4 13,6 616 54 4 M Et 
so!) €. thistime the year.| 2 51/0 3111 205; T 15 1115 49} 6 14/40 401 9 55l6 11/5 49 5 13| 8 10| 1 406 8.5 52| 6 101 6 406 9:5 ail 5 126 de 53, è 9139 
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ARTICLE I. 
ORGANIZATION.—ITS CONNEXION WITH MENTALITY. 


]. THE RECIPROCITY OF RELATION EXISTING BETWEEN THE 
BODY AND THE MIND.—VALUE OF HEALTH. 


Tzar, in this world, organization and mind are reciprocal and in- 
separable, is a matter of daily, hourly, perpe SENSATION to eve 
member of the human family. The effect of the body on the mind, 
is wonderful in its power, in its minuteness. If the body be in a fe- 
verish condition, so is also the mind. The sickness of the body dis- 


 j|eases also the mind. Mental gloom, painful but groundless forebod- 


| ings, a peevish, sour, crusty temper, an indefinable but painfully op- 


pressive state of mind, which renders us dissatisfied when we should 
otherwise be contented; which turns every thing, not into gold, bur 
into poison—that spleeny, whimsical, discontented, discouraged, appre- 
hensive, and, at times, almost distressed stateof mind which often 
oppresses us, and sometimes comes over most persons—the horrors of 
the delirium tremens of the drunkard-——the blues of the dyspeptic— 
the fidgets, the nervousness of tea and coffee drinkers—the vapors of 
corseted fashionables—along with a pretty large proportion of both 
the depravity and the misery of mankind chave their origin, both as to 
their mediate and immediate procuring causes in one or other of those 
disorders of the body, of the nervous system, of the brain, to which 
they are subject, and the cure of the former consists in restoring the 
latter to health. At one time, all is life, buoyancy, happiness. Every 
pulsation of your heart sends a thrill of. pleasurable excitement through- 
out your whole frame. Care is banished. Trouble is forgotten. All. 
clouds have passed from your mental horizon. Every dine makes 
you happy. Nothing disturbs the equanimity of your temper. No- 
thing oppresses you. ` All that occurs makes you happy. And all 
because your body is full of animal life—of health. This fills your 
soul with a joy—a peace, a quiet flow of happy feeling, which nothing 
else can give or take away. A few days, perhaps hours, afterwards— 
too soon for any change in your circumstances or prospects to effect 
it—you. feel cast down, troubled, uneasy, oppressed with care, dispi- 
rited, disappointed, as if lost, crushed, forsaken, forlorn. beclouded, ás 
if chased i misfortune—flushed with painful excitement. Perhaps, 
la horrible gloom overshadows your mind. Or, perhaps you are fret- 
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ful, displeased with every body, every thing—fault-finding, tart in re- 
mark, short, unkind. And all because, perhaps, something indigesti- 
ble, as pickles, hot cake, green fruit, tough meat, or too much of it, or 
a cup of tea or coffee, has oppressed your stomach, and thereby your 
brain, or set your nervous system on fire, and thus rendered all its 
operations morbid and painful. Children are more happy-minded | 
than adults simply because disease has not yet infused itself into the| 
texture and the ramifications of their bodies. "They are well, and: 
therefore they are happy. As they grow up, they trifle with health. | 
They violate the natural laws. ‘lhey eat unduly. They over-do. 

They engender a slow fever, that affects their brain and mind more 

than their bodies. Their blood becomes corrupt. Their nervous. 
system, affected and set on fire at a variety of points, becomes perma- , 
nently diseased. Then begin their sighings, their troubles. The} 
cause increases. Its effects multiply and aggravate, till life itself be- 
comes a burden, and they live in misery, die by inches, and finally 
give up the ghost. Touching this great subject, man is mostly in the ' 
dark. He who would be happy, must first be healthy. He who 
would be virtuous, must first be free from physical disease. He who 
would obey the moral laws, must first obey the organic. 

In the name of this por ple, I say to parents, watch with eagle’s 
vigilance, the HEALTH of your children. I would not have you too 
tender of them; but I would have their diet, regimen, habits, all, 
every thing, in obedience to the physical laws. I say to the young: 
Your health is your fortune. Your never-failing spring of happiness. 
Your pearl of greatest price. Be provident of it, therefore ; not pro- 
digal. Be guilty of no undue exposure of it. Never over-do.* In- 
lulge in no dissipation. Confine yourself: little. Eat right. Sleep 
right. Live right. And a long life of happiness will crown your 
obedience of the laws of health with the richest harvests of pleasure it 
is possible for life to yield, for man to enjoy. 


2, THE MUSCULAR TEMPERAMENT.—LABOR. 


Tue body is made up of three principal classes of organs, namely, 
he bony and muscular structure, the vital aparatus, and the nervous | 
system. The bony system, represented by the cut on the next page, 
:onstitutes the frame-work of the whole body—gives itits general size 
ind fórm, as well as solidity—being the skeleton of the man. 


* Early in 1845, the Author hopes to be able to present this subject in full, 
llustrated with appropriate cuts. It is a field of inquiry interesting in the ex- 
eme, and pre-eminently usefnl. 
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To these bones, the muscles are 
so attached as to extend across the 
D ED fiw joints, one end of a muscle being at 
Ne Aer A tached to one bone, and the othet 
end to another bone, both bones be 
ing united at their ends, which ends 
become the fixed points of a lever. 
the opposite ends of the bones being 
moveable, so that the contraction of 
these muscles brings the outer endi 
of the bones in towards each other. 
and this produces the movement of 
the limbs, which we call bodily mo 
tion—a simple contrivance, but mos! 
efficatious, and one that gives rise tc 
all those endless and powerful mo: 
tions of which the human frame x 
susceptible. 

These bones and muscles are very 
useful. Without them, we could not 
move—could not walk, eat, breathe 
or stir. They should then be culti 
vated. This can be done only by 
exercising them. Man was made tc 
labor. His health requires it. Tc 
procure food, and accomplish al! the 
various ends of life, requires it. Why. 
then, should labor be regarded as 
disreputable? Is it wrong to work‘ 
| No more than it is wrong to see— 

es wrong to breathe — wrong to live 
Then why hold men and women in disrepute who labor, and because 
they labor? It is disreputable not to labor. It is d/eness that is dis: 
graceful, not industry. : Rather commend the man, the woman, who 
works. At all events, Gop commends them. Nature rewards them. 
In laboring, they fufil the Jaws of nature, and nature rewards such 
obedience. But those who violate her laws, cannot possibly escape 
their punishment. To work, makes mankind happy. Notto labor, 
miserable. | | 

The probable reason why labor is held so disreputable, is two-fold : 
first, because those who work, do so for a /iving, and because they 
are too poor to live without.it ; poverty being thought disreputable, and 
labor going along with poverty, labor also, with all its blessings, all 
its dignity and honorableness, has also come to be held in low esteem, 
and because of the company she keeps. But, is this right? Is it not 
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honorable to obey the laws of our being? to fulfil the destiny of man ? 
o be happy? Then is it honorable to labor. 7 

The second reason why laborers are | ightly esteemed, is because | 
they are made slaves ; temporary, or partial, or total. You are rich. | 
You hire a laborer to work for you. The fact that he does-as you} 
tell him, is apt to make you regard him as a menial, a tool, a thing | 
at your service. But the fact that he has done a job for you, should | 
make you grateful. He has put you under obligation to him, not | 
heto you. What would you do without him? Do it yourself, and 
thus incur the odium you now cast on him for doing up your drudg- 
ery for you. Should you not, do you not, esteem the man who obliges 
you? "Then esteem the laborer. | 

Another partial reason is, that laborers are obliged to work tov 
hard. Hence labor is held in low esteem because it is oppressive. 
Hence as many shirk off labor as possibly can. This is wrong 
Labor should be more equally dévided. It will vastly promote diges- 
tion, promote circulation, pomar respiration, promote health, promote 
virtue, promote human happiness in very many of its multifarious 
forms. A man gets very well paid for working two or three hours 
in the day, merely in the increased appetite it gives him ; and then 
doubly paid by the addition it brings to health and general happiness. 

Besides ; the working classes are the most virtuous, the most intel- 
lectual. A man may be a good man, and yet be idle. Rarely. Those 
who are too good to earn their living, are generally bad, vicious, 
rakish, immoral. If there bea man in town who has no visible means | 
of getting his livelihood, he will bear watching. He may be honest, 
but keep anéye on him. But seldom do habitual laborers pick pock- 
ets, or abscond, or swartwout, or forge, or cheat their creditors. Trust 
the laborer. Honor the worker. Work yourself, if you would be 
healthy, or happy, or virtuous. . 


3. VITALITY,—RESPIRATION, CIRCULATION, DIGESTION, PERSPIRATION. 


THE second class of physical organs are those contained within 
the cavity of the body, namely the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, an1 
kindred organs. "They furnish vitality. They impart that animal 
life, that physical vigor required by every muscle, by every nerve, 
by the brain, by all portions of the body to sustain it im action.— 
Without this vitality they die instantur. With it but sparingly sup- 
plied, the brain, the nal: droop, become inert, and die. Lascitude, 
general weakness, fatigue, a permanent faintness or sinking of spirit, 
together with thie whole class of feelings, grow out of the feebleness 
of these organs. Many readers know by experience what a weaken- 
ing influence indigestion, or extreme fatigue, or bad breath, say the 
feeling of suffocation produced by being in a crowded room, ora: 
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|! :o invigorate the whole system and charge it with t 
[| derived from breath. Let the heart send the blood, thus thorough 
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muggy atmosphere, &c., have on both tr.e mind and the body. Ben 
put to it for breath, or afflicted with the asthma, sinking down iz 
consumption, or troubled with palpitation of the heart, or diarrhea, 
spitting of blood, are all but disorders of this range of organs, ai 
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ube languid faintness and feebleness occasioned thereby, will serve 
.1llustrate both their function and the effect of their feebleness 
(| disease. 


Another illustration. Deprive the stomach of its required supp 
of food. You become weaker and fainter in mind, in body, till y: 
die of pure inanition. And this will show both the nature and fun 
! tion of digestion, and the importance of a healthy stomach, and : 
| furnishing the right kind and quantity of food. Another. Go wit 
out breath, or breathe impure air, or air saturated with poisono 
| gases, or breathe only half enough, or compress the chest, and tl 
| office of the lungs, as well as the importance of abundance of whol 
' some air for respiration, will become sensibly apparent. Or let tl 
heart become enfeebled—its pulsations labored and inefficient, d 
blood unequally distributed, the hands and feet cold, but the he: 
burning up with heat, the skin cold and clamy, the body chilly, d 
blood diseased—any disorder affecting the circulation, and you w. 
have a practical illustration of the importance of a vigorous circul 
. ion. fe the liver, let the kidneys, let any of the internal organs | 
. lisordered, and we then feel the value of vitality by its scarcity. 
i Turn the tables. Let the muscles be powerful, so that you c: 
turn off any quantity of work, and for year after year; or walk 
great distance without fatigue; or move, labor, and do every thir 


|: with perfect ease and even pleasure. Let the lungs be large and a 
|| ive, so that you can drink in full and constant De of fresh a 
| 


at vital electrici 


| vitalized, bounding and rushing through all parts of the system, eve 
j; to the ends of the fingers and toes, imparting health, energy, powe 
spontaneous action, to every muscle, nerve, the brain included. L 
digestion be perfect. Let food never trouble you. Let it fill up vo 
person, make perfect chyle, perfect blood. Let, in short, let all d 
[| vital organs be fully developed. be healthy, be vigorous, so that yor 
supply of vitality is abundant, and a flow of healthy, happy feelir 
thrills throughout your whole frame. Disease keeps aloof. Distre 
is a stranger to you. You know no pain. All you see, all you fe; 
all you do, but makes you happy,—happy beyond what words c: 
express. Experience alone can disclose the hoichth. the depth, tl 
extent, the sweetness of that happiness which flows from a healtl 
| vital aparatus. 


| 
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4. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM.—THE Bi AYN.—THE MIND. 
d 


O little use the root, the stalk, without the fruit. The body, 
without the brain—the mind. The nervous deeg is ramified through- 
out the whole system. Every muscular fibre has also its nervous 
fibre, to quicken and direct its action. These nervous shreds some- 
times form a kind of knot, called ganglia. They also run together, 
and, forming large nervous cords—those tough white strings found 
in animals, as you cut them open—traverse onward: and upward, re- 
ceiving additions till they reach the brain. They are especially rant. 
fied on the surface of the body, and give it ‘sensations. of heat, cold, 
touch, pleasure, pain. It also produces and governs the action of the 
muscles, and connects the whole body with the brain, by means of the 
great sympathetic cord that traverses the cavity of the body, and by 
the spinal column—that jointed column of bones that traverses the 
back, called the back-bone. Sever the nerve of sensation that con- 
nects any part of the body (say the hand, the foot, &c.) from the head, 
and all sensation in the hand or foot, &c. is destroyed. So, of the 
nerves of motion. 


But the brain, that fills up the cavity of the head (as seen in the | 
above cut), executes our thinking, our feeling. It is that for which | 


all other portions of our frames were made. Its healthy state makes | 
.,, 8S happy, Is norbid action renders us miserable. Keng | 
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5. HOW TO PRESERVE AND REGAIN THE HEALTH. 


Havne pointed out the value of health, it remains to show how 
to retain and regain it. Health consists in the natural, normal func 
tion or action of all the physical organs. They are naturally healthy 
unless when disease is inherited. Their natural action produce: 
health, is health itself. Keep up this natural action of the muscles 
brain, heart, lungs, stomach, &c., and you preserve health. Derange 
their normal action, and you induce disease. Health is natural 
Disease unnatural. The former easy, the latter difficult. Restore 
the diseased organ to its normal action, and you restore health. Ex. 
amine, then, and see what organs do not act in harmony with thei: 
natural functioh, and you will have the cause of your disease. Thi: 
is the first step to health. 

If, then, the muscles becomé diseased by over action or laboring 
too hard, work too little; give them rest. Rub them. Take the 
extreme opposite to that which caused your disease. 

If your stomach becomes diseased—if dyspepsie has laid hold of 

ou-——if food distresses and lays undigested on your stomach, exam 
me the cause of this disease. It may be our eating, or our working 
er eating too fast; or eating indigestible kinds of food; or sitting toc 
much, or confining yourself to a desk, &c., &c. See what itis. If 
our eating, eat'less and fast often. Eat light but nutricious food, suct 
as rice, brown bread, potatoes, &c. For impaired digestion, with 
I! which I have been afflicted for twenty years, I have found nothing 
to equal a pudding made of potatoe starch. Make it as you make 
the starch for clothes, using milk instead of water, and putting in eggs 
if you please. "That is: take a spoonful and a half—less or more a: 

ou prefer it thicker or thinner, and pour boiling milk upon it, anc 
X is ready for use. Or, after it is thus made, add eggs and milk, anc 
bake as you would a rice pudding, and eat with sugar and cream, oi 
jelly, or what you like. Besides being one of the most delicious, i 
is at the same time one of the most easy of digestion, and most nutri 
cious. A little contains a great amount of nutricion. It will lay 
long on the stomach without fermenting. .It purifies the blood, reduce: 
inflammation, and is most promotive of health. Producing action ir 
the bowels is another. This may be done by labor and walking, tak 
ing pains to give them play, by rubbing them, and by external friction 
It should be remembered, that the food in the stomach requires to b: 
moved about. it goes round and round till it becomes so far dissolvec 
that it can escape from the pyloric orifice, or other opening from tha 
through which the food enters the stomach. 

This subject will be fully explained by the following cut. It 
iupper portion represents the throat including the passage way of th 
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food. Those lobes mark- 
ed RL, & LL, [right lung 
and left lung] represent the 
lungs, which almost enc.ir- 
cle the heart( H,) which twv c 
fill up the upper portion. of 
the chest as far down as the 
diaphragm (the rainbow | 
like curve, marked D,) be- 
low which is the stomach, 
(marked Stm.) at the upper | 
portion of which the food | 
enters it, and, after passing | 
round and round till con- | 
verted into chyle, it escapes 
at the upper part of the left | 
hand end through an open- | 
ing called the pyloric ori- 
fice, into the duodemom, 
where it receives two se- 
cretions, the one from the 
gall-bladder (marked G.— 
which is secreted by the 
liver, marked Liv.), — and | 
| the other coming from the | 
ES pancreas, or sweet-bread— 
the two converting it into a milky substance which contains all the | 
propeities of blood, except the oxygen received from the air. Exposed | 
to air it turns red. As the food passes along the intestines, (those crook- | 
ed folds maked J J J,) it is assorted, the refuse part continuing along | 
the intestinal canal till it is rejected in the form of feces, and the 
nourishing properties being taken up by the lacteals, vessels that hare 
little mouths like, opening unto them, which, uniting together, carry the 
nutrition along up near the back bone till it empties it into the heart, 
where mixing with, it is converted into blood; and is sent by the. 
heart, first to the lungs, to be oxygenated or charged with vitality, and | 
then to be received back into the heart and sent round the whole sys- | 
tem on its life-imparting mission. If the digestion be bad, this blood 
is of course imperfect, or perhaps loaded with disease; for when food 
lays long in the stomach without being digested, it ferments, that is, 
decays or rots, and thus engenders vast quantities of corruption, which | 
entering the blood, carry disease to all portions of the system, escap- if: 
ing by slow degrees through the lungs, and by insensible perspiration. || 
Hence the importance of having good food, sad. that perfectly digested ; j 
i 
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and, when digestion is imperfect, of restoring it again to powerft 
and healthy action. ` | | 
The heart, by every pulsation, propels the blood along the arteries 
which continue to divide and subdivide, till they become too small t 
be seen by the naked eye. They can be traced into subdivisions sti. 
jmore minute by the aid of the microscope, but the most powerful op 
tical instruments cannot trace them to their termination, so infinitel 
small and numerous are their ramifications. Indeed, the finest poir 
lithat can be made cannot be inserted in the flesh without penetratin, 
them. It isin these inconceivably small capillory GER that th 
blood expends its life-giving energies. | 
| It then passes into the veins. But, by this time, it becomes charge 
with carbon, of which charcoal is mainly composed which evolve 
so poisonous a gas when burned. This carbon it is which gives ` 
its dark blue, leaden aspect. "To carry off this carbon by respiratior 
is one of the offices of the lungs. When, however, respiration i 
| imperfect, the air close, the breathing obstructed by asthma, or whale 
bone, or steel bars, this deadly poison, unable to escape, is compelle 
|to return with the blood, to irritate the system, to enfeeble vitality, t 
destroy life. Hence the evils of tight-lacing, of being confined withi 
iren of imperfect respiration, of impure air. "Their destruction o 
[us is direct, is incalculably great. | 
| The waste, poisonous rnatter engendered by the process of lif 
(also escapes through the pores of the skin, millions of which ar 
supposed to exist on every square inch of the human body. Aug 
mented by bodily exertion, it stands in large drops of sweat on th 
skin, or runs down the body in streams. These pores, closed by 
cold, and this corrupt matter unable to escape, is detained to engende 
disease, fever, death. The evils of coldsare incalculable. They an 
disordered digestion are the main causes of nearly all the diseases o 
our climate—of man. Keep the stomach right and these pores oper 
and you will rarely ever be sick. Disorder them, and you diminis 
life. Restore them, and you restore life. Hence the importance o 
bathing and friction to keep these pores open and the skin active, an 
of a proper attention to dietetics ; for the qualities of the food cann 
| but effect the qualities of the blood formed therefrom, and thus, th 
character of the feelings and mental operations produced thereby 
Food inflammatory in its character, inflames the blood, and this th 
nervous system, and this the base of the brain, which produces anime 
propensity, sinfulness, misery. A disordered physiology is one prir 
ciple cause of vice and suffering. Men must be reformed physiolog: 
cally, before they can be reformed mentally or morally. Hence th 


importance of a knowledge of physiology, of the value of heaith, o: 
animal energy. 
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A predominance of the vital apparatus renders the person round 
favored, full chested, well supplied with flesh, well devcloped in the 
abdomen, and full of animal life and physical vigor. A predominance i 
of the muscular and bony system, renders its possessor more strong | 
in body, in mind, but more slow, and also prominent featured, like 
Calhoun. Men cannot become great without a powerful muscular 
and vital apparatus, and also brain and nervous system. A predomi- 
nance of the latter renders its possessor small bined: and sharp featured, 
and also quick of thought, intense in feeling, and every way highly || 
susceptible. | 


6. PHYSIOLOGICAL SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


As is one part of the system, so are all parts, and as is the general 
[Shape and organization of the body, so is the ‘cast and character of ! 
|the mind. If the hand be broad, the feet, limbs, shoulders, head will | 
be broad also. In short, the whole person will be built on the broaa 
principle. This shape of body indicates vitality, toughness, bottom, 
endurance, like that of the Indian poney. Also length and tenacity 
of life. In short, a predominance of the vital apparatus, together 
with strong animal propensities and strong feelings, with impulsive- 
ness, and love of animal life. Ce 

A prominent nose, cheekbones, face, &c indieate power, in whatever 
direction it is expended. Power of muscle in those who labor. Power 
| of intellect—the forcible, the ‘gigantic, that carries all before it—in the 
professional man. Strength of intellect, efficiency, go with the promi- 
nent organization. 
.' Firmness and exquisiteness of feeling, clearness and activity of in- 
tellect, and highly wrought susceptibilities go along with the sharp 
organization—the sharp and prominent united capacitating their pos- 
sessor for great intellectual effort, and of the harder kinds. The sharp 
and broad give the highest possible state of feeling. Length of fibre— 
long limbs, tallness of stature, a long face, long phrenological organs, 
indicate great activity of both body and mind—sprightliness and ease of) 
motion, quickness and clearness of intellect, rapidity and correctness of 
perception, and generally, moral integrity and goodness; while breadth 
of organization oftener accompanies immorality, selfishness, sinful- || 
ness, except where this animal temperament is sanctified with the sharp, 
or mental. The broad and sharp combined, indicate the highest pos- || 
sible order of feelings, the most accute susceptibilities, great EEN 
ness, and the most exalted exjoyment, the keenest suffering. Such can 
become orators or actors. Their voice will be sharp and thrilling. |} 
Their eyes quick and piercing. Their speech rapid, and they are too || 
hable to be carried away by gusts of feeling rarely cool, and given; 
to extremes. A sharp and prominent nose, with a long and rather! 
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spare face, indicates a love of study ; a talent for authorship, a love: 
strong reasoning, of books, of science, of philosophy, together with t. 
pressiveness in every thing. 

So, also, given colors and qualities of the hair, accompany their r 
spective casts and qualities of intellect and feeling. Light auburn ha 
always gees along with great delicacy, fineness, propriety of feelin 
good taste and exquisite susceptibilities, as well as great moral puri! 


i and intense social affections. Asthe hair becomes more and more re 
{| the person's fecliags become more excitable and powerful, but less cot 


trolable, as well as less fine and more animal. The great proportio 
of prisoners will be found to have very red hair, or else very black, « 
the two confounded in their various shades, and always coarse an 
stilt Red but fine hair indicates more softness and correctness of fee 


ings, with, however, exceeding activity and spontaneousness. Fin 


brown hair, wih a slight inclination to curl at the end, is a most exce 
lent sign—indicative of highly wrought feelings, but purified and gos 
erned ; great goodness, high moral feelings, virtuous predisposition: 
moral purity, 1atellectual activity and acumen ; a love of literature an 
an excellent organization, mental and physical, but liable to overde 
and induce premature sickness and death. Coarse, stiff, black hai 
indicates coarse feelings, that are powerful but gross; together witl 
harshness, roughness, perhaps selfishness. If the hair be a light brown 
or sandy, or any where between a black and red hair, and also stif 
and coarse, beware! The farther you keep from X the better. Fir 
flaxen hair, indicates a fine but good organization and mind. 

Closely allied to this is the color and texture of the skin, which coin 
cides in character with that of the hair, and also in its various indica 


J| tions of character. Thus a coarse, dark skin, indicates selfishness, bu 
|| power—strength, but a want of refinement. A fine light skin is a goo 


sign—indicating fine feelings, with purity of soul. If quite florid, it 
possessor may sin when strongly tempted, aad if bad at all, will b 
most bad. | 

Similar remarks appertain to the color of the eyes. But, ad their colo 
coincides with that of the hair and skin, what has been already said o 
them is also true of these. A quick, active, rolling, restless, pierciny 
eye indicates great activity and penetration of intellect, a burning fervo 
of desire, a tendency to excess, a want of coolness and judgment. / 
sleepy eye indidates a dull mind. But the eye often varies, accordin; 
to the excitement labored under. So that it is not a certain imdex ol 
character. 

The motions of the body also bespeak the operations of the mind 
Ifa man walk slowly, heavily, lazily, as though it was hard work 
all up-hill, and loaded down at that, be sure that he will dag alon; 
so through life. Still, if a man walk rather slowly, but with a forc 
and strength, as though he would walk through whatever opposed 
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he will be slow to rouse, but, once fally engaged, he will make a full 
team. If a mem walk fast, light of foot, sprightly, he is a livelv, 
stirring, wide-awake, thorough going, business man. Hf a man walk 
along limberly but forcibly, as if his joints were well oiled and lim- 
ber, taking long steps, and stepping fast, walking right straight along 
as though he would walk through a brick wall, that man is a smash- 
er at whatever he undertakes, and will be a high pressure steam-boat, 
with an engine to let besides. If he move awkwardly but easily, in 
body, so will he in mind,—~impressive, forcible, logical, conclusive, a 
little odd in expression, but to the point, every word in its place, and 
sometimes elegant. A hight, mincing, dandy, dodging, affected walk, 
fanciful, would-be polite and pretty, indicates effeminacy of character ; | 
shallowness of brain, that may bow gracefully to the ladies, and do to 
cut a cotilion, but will never set the world on fire, or live after he is 
dead. A dandy, mincing walker, better hold fast to mother’s apron- 
strings. His upper story is down cellar: His soul is too small for. a 
nut-shell. Go Ka Dandy Softf So, of other kinds of walk. Bo, 
of the way, in general, that persons move. Gracefal motions of bod 
indicate a graceful, polished, refined mind. Awkward, uide 
movements, indicate the opposite qualities, dic. &c. : 

On this principle it is, that those who eat fast, work fast; who work 
slowly, eat slowly; who walk slowly, feel slowly, think slowly ; live half | 
asleep, and die without knowing it; because they were so nearly dead 
before. A quick or slow, feeble or powerful, flurrid or distinct, pulse, 
gives similar indications of character and talents. So, in short, does 
the whole man. The doctrine, the law, is this: As is one part of the! 
system, so are all parts. And, as they are, that is, as is the body, so 
is the mind. If the nose be sharp, the teeth will be sharp (and conse- 
quently liable to early decay,) all the bones and features sharp, the 
geb ical organs sharp, and therefore active—-the feelings sharp, 
—the whole person built on the sharp principle. Hence it is, that a 
sharp nose indicates a scold. But it equally indicates tender sympa- 
thies and fine feelings. And so of all other kindred signs. 

But, limited space forbids enlargement. In & work on Physiology, 
now in press, these points will be fully presented. 


7. PHYSIOGNOMY FOUNDED ON PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


THE operations of the mind are reflected in the face as in an uner- 
ring mirror. We rejoice, we weep, are pleased, are angry, are mirth- 
ful, are kind, are thoughtful, are friendly, with our brain, our various 
cerebral organs, and yet all these, ali the ever-varying phases of 
emotion, of propensity, of intellect, find their way to the face, and 
shine forth through it. Wonderful indeed is this expression of mind 
in the countenance. Wonderfully minute. Wonderfully expresssive. ' 
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But kew is this effected? Nature never works without təsis. S 
{| produces no effects m causes. By what means, then, does s 

transfer the expression of the mind to the countenance. And w 
unerring accuracy. Without will. In spite of will We see 
visible expresses that travel like liphtming, and that continually | 
tween the organs and the face. But yet, these expresses are carrk 
How? Who can tell the modus operandi, or reveal the instrumen 
agent. Phrenology and Magnetism. They have discovered spec 
expresses, run by is same vital messengere which carry sensation 
and fro throughout the system, running between every phrenolopi: 
and physiological organ in the head and body, and the face ; so d 
Jithe state of the former is seen in the conditions of the latter. 

Thus: We know that there must be some communion between t 
lungs and the cheek; by which, when the former is suffused w. 
health, and drinks in the air of heaven to satiety, the cheeks are ting 
with the rich crimson glow of health and beauty: when the lun 
are feeble and take in but a scanty supply of air, they become p: 
and emaciated ; when the former become diseased, the latter becot 
scorched with the purple, blood-shot hectic flush of consumption, 
well as burned up by raging fever. Why all this? ‘How? Do 
by what means ? mx TS 

By means of that vital or magnetic connection which exists betwe 
the liap and the cheek. When the lungs are healthy and acti 
this healthy influence runs along the line of this connexion, to 
termination in the cheeks, and thereby.suffuses the cheek, with soi 
healthy glow, and reddened hue, which pervades’ the lungs. T! 
renders the state of the veins and of the cheek a little upward a 
{ outward of the lower portion of the nose (just where the hectic flu 
appears in consumptive patients,) reeiprocal with that of the lun, 
| When the latter are large the cheeks at that part “stick out e 
fatness.” As the fatter diminish, the former sink in. . When t 
lungs become weak but not infiamed, or poorly supplied With air, d 


J| portion of the cheeks falls in and becomes pale. hen they beco: 


inflammed, t becomes swelled by the fever transmitted from the f. 
mer to the latter. So perfectly reciprocal is this communion, that : 
only can the precise state of the lungs be reád from the conditi 
‘and appearances of the cheek, but also, the former may receive me 
cines, excitement, relaxation, &c. through the latter. We have lo: 
known that this hectic flush accompanied and indicated pulmona 
consumption, but never till of late, how this occurred. 
| The stomach holds a similar connexion with the face lower dov 
and farther out, opposite the molar, or grinder, or stomach toot 
Accordingly, he who is full cheeked, like Benton, can digest chi; 
ebbles, nails. any thing. But he who is hollow cheeked like C 
honn, has feeble digestion— perhaps finds it difficult to digest ev 
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e ; 
lops. Dyspeptics are always hollow cAeeked as well as hollow in the 
bes the eme causing the former. When a person's digestion pe 
he intestines shrink. up; and the abdomen therefore eaves in, an 
his shrinking of the digestive apparatus, causes the cheeks also to 
‘ave In—become hollow. And when a person's cheeks are thus hol- |$ 
ow, thus sunken in, dyspepsie is drawing in its folds upon him, per- || 
raps has already fastened itself upon him. i 
becoming sick, we become spare. Because this debility is caus- 

d by the feeble or disordered action of the vital apparatus. Their 
eebleness and contraction hollows out the cheek. Reinvigorating 
he health again fills out both the vital apparatus and its index the 
.heek. So death consists in suspending the action of the vital apparatus ; '$ 
vhich renders them flabby and gaunt, and this causes the cheeks to as. 
ume the sunken, ghostly appearance of the corpse. And in proportion 
isthe cheeks fill out, (dropsical affections of course excepted) will vital- 
ty, or the amount of life, become augmented ; but, in proportion as they 
ink in, is vitality departed and death invited, or rather actually occur- |] 
ing. For, we must not think that we are fully alive when we are barely 
dive. We may be half dead, a quarter dead, two-thirds dead, and 
ret about our work, dragging along of course one foot after the other ; 
ust enough alive to keep above ground. | j 

The heart holds communion with the chin, and the liver with the 
eck along the under side of the lower jaw ; while the kidneys, with 
he cheek bone, partly below and. externally of the eye. But space 
orbids our dwelling. More in the work on Physiology promised 
bove; and also touching the natural language of the faculties. | 

In like manner, all the.phrenological organs hold a similar connec- 
ion with the face. .Firmness, with the middle upper lip, so that, 
vhen that faculty and organ is exercised, it draws, compresses the| 
ipper lip. Hence, thespeakword, when we exhort a person to be firm 
ind stick out to the last, “ Now, keep a stiff upper lip. Self-esteem 
‘connects with the face between, the outer portion of the nose and the 
(Ce lips; and when large, rounds out the face there, as in the face 
X Clay. In fact, most of the -political leaders of the day are large 
ere, showing that their political creed is to rule—they caring more 
or the dear people, partly that they may ride over their dear necks. 
Mirthfulness connects with the face above and beyond the outer cor- 
ers of the mouth. And in like manner with all the organs. Hence 
tis, that by an examination of the face, we can tell the character. 
Not, however, that there is no need of Phrenology. Indeed, the sys- 
em of Physiognomy is founded in Phrenology, and was discovered, 
ind is to be perfected thereby. Neither, without the other. Both to- 
gether, complete our knowledge of human nature, and what the whole 
vorld has till now sought in vain,: develops a scientific view of the 
uman mind, as well as of signs of character. 
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ARTICLE Il. 
T HE ER A IN , — (ConcrupEp FROM LAST Y EAR.) 


T'HE anatomy vf the brain having been given in last year's Alma 
nac, and its physical structure and composition having been pointe 
out, it remains to present its connexion with the mind. Its anatom; 
jis interesting, (although Gall-& Spurzheim made more discoverie 
touching ity anatomy than has ever been made by all others, eithe: 
before or Sinve,) yet it is its connexion with mind which renders it thi 
special subject of interest. l 

First, then, the brain is the organ, instrument, agent of the mind 
This point, however, was substantially proved in the last year’s arti 
cle, and is so geuerally admitted, that we will not dwell upon it here 

Second: The modus operandi by which the brain acts, is by mean: 
of its physical morion. Yn other words: when we think or feel, the 
brain is all action, ana the subject of violent agitation, or a kind of 
rolling motion. ‘This is seen in those portions of sculls which are 
removed by fracture, or in trepaning. In such cases, while the sub. 
ject is asleep or at rest, the brain i$ quiescent; but, when questions 
are put, requiring or ca.lmg forth mental effort, or when any of the 
facu ën are unduly eared, this motion in the brain is plainly per- 
ceptible. 

Third: In such cases, also, the brain protrudes through the open- 
ing much further than wien che mind ia at rest, when it settles down. 
The cause of this, unquestionably is, that when the brain is called into 
action, it requires and receives a greater supply of blood, which fills it 
up fuller than when inactive, and thus causes the protrusion. Ano- 
ther similar analogous fact is, that immediately after a hearty laugh, 
or-any unusual excitement, the blood is received in greater abundance 
at the brain, to give the extra anii demanded; and this blood, 
therefore, of course must pass ef m the same extra abundance with 
which it has been received, and hence that filling of the veins of the 
| forehead, (especially those iu the middle of the forehead, and at the 
forward portions of the temples,) which follows unusual cerebral ac- 
uon. In highly intellectual men, the jugular veins and caroted arte- 
ries are larger than in others, and fuller during and after great men- 
tal efforts than at other times. 

Fourth: The influence of the various conditions of the brain on tbe 
mental manifestations, is a subject of great importance, and yet of 
hourly, momentary feeling. Thus, when fatigued by extra labor— 
when oppressed by sleep—when weakened by ee or when exhila- 
|rated by the glow of health, or refreshed by food or sleep, &c.—the 
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manifestations of the mind are entirely analogous to those of the body 

Fifth: The greater the power of intellect, the deeper those folds, or 
:onvolutions, seen in cuts of thé brain; and the more shallow the 
ire, the more shallow the manifestations of the mind. Dr. G. M'Clel- 
lan, a distinguished surgeon in Philadelphia, remarked, that in open- 
ing the head of a distinguished public man and lawyer in Delaware, 
who died some eight or ten years ago, he was forcibly struck with the 
lepta and distinctness of these convolutions. In idiots, they are known 
0 be generally small, and to run into each other, as do their ideas 
ind feelings. | E 

In conclusion : Those who would enjoy life, must take care of their 
orains. Workmen who use edge tools, feel and act on the principle, 
hat time spent in sharpening their tools, is time well spent. And 
30 it is, because they work so much faster by having sharp and good 
ools, that they are great Lee thereby. But, those who e by their 
xrains, those who would enjoy life or avoid suffering, those who 
would succeed by having clear heads, quick and correct conceptions, 
listinct ideas, and a happy frame of mind, must keep their brain in 
oder. This active and healthy state of the brain, will often enable 
you to save many steps, and to accomplish vastly more than you could 
otherwise effect. Study those conditions of brain on which the men- 
al manifestations depend. And keep the brain in that state which 
will best secure the class of mental operations most desired. 


TACT AND TALENT. ` 


TALENT is something, but tact is every thing. Talent is serious, 
sober, grave, and respectable; tact is all that, and more too. It is not 
| seventh sense, but 1t is the life of all the five. . It is the open eye, 
he quick ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, and the lively touch. 
(t is the interpreter of all riddles, the surmounter of all difficulties ; 
he remover of all obstacles. It is useful in all places, and at all times: 
t is useful in solitude, for it shows a man the way into the world ; it 
s useful jn society, for it shows a man the way through the world. 
Talent, 1s power; tact, is skill. Talent, is weighty ; tact, is momen- 
um. ‘Talent, knows what to do;: tact, knows how to dou Talent, 
nakes a man respectable ; tact, will make him respected. Talent, is 
wealth; tact, is ‘ready money. For all the practical purposes of life, 
act is, against talent, two to one. Take them: to the theatze, and put 
hem against each other'on the stage, and talent shall produce you a 
ragedy that will live scarcely long enough to be damned ; while tact 
keeps the. house. in a roar night after. night, with its successful farce. 
There is no want of: dramatic talent; there.is no. want of dramatic 
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tact; but they are seldom together; so we nave successful piece 
which are not respectable, and respectable piecea, which are not suc 
cessful. Take them to the bar, and let them shake their curls at eac] 
other in legal NC talent sees its way clear, but tact is first at it 
journey’s end. Talent has many a compliment from the bench; bu 
tact touches fees from the attorneys and clients. Talent speak 
learned and logical; tact, triumphantly. Talent makes the work 
wonder that it gets on so fast ; and the fact is, tact has no weight to car 
ry; it makes no false steps; it hits the right nail on the head; i 
looses no time; it takes all hints, and by keeping its eye upon thi 
weather-cock, takes the advantage of every wind that blows. Tak 
them into the church: Talent has always something worth hearing 
tact is sure of an abundance of hearers. Talent may obtain a living 
tact will make one. Talent gets a good name; tact a great one 
Talent, convinces ; tact, converts; talent isan honor tothe profession 
| tact gains honor from the profession. Take them to court: Talen 
feels its weight; tact finds its way; talent, convinces ; tact, is obeyed 
talent is honored with approbation, and tact is blessed with prefer 
| ment. Place them in the senate: Talent, has the ear of the house 
but tact, wins its heart, and has its votes. Talent is fit for employ 
| ment, but tact is more fit. It has a nack of slipping into place with < 
silence and glibness of movement, as a billiard ball insinuates itself 
into the pocket. It seems to know every thing, without learning any 
thing. It has served an invisible contemporary apprenticeship. 1 
wants no drilling. It never ranks in the awkward squad. It has nc 
| left hand—no deaf ear—no blind side. It has no looks of wonderou: 
i| wisdem. It. has no air of profundity; but plays with the details of 
places as dexterously as a well taught player flourishes over the key: 
of a piano-forte. It has all the air of common-place, and all the force 
and power of genius. | BUCOANEÉR ` 
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Parents are often ignorant of the true dispositions of their Children 
| Or if not ignorant, they are often umwilling to admit the truih respect 
ing them, particularly if unpleasant. I once examined the hoad of e 
boy, and told the mother that he had a very bad lemper. She said ] 
| was mistaken; he had a very good disposition, and that. she hau nc 
trouble with him. . I was, however, informed by the neighbors, that 
| he had a most violent temper, and attempted to kill a boy the day be 
| fore with a knife. Itis of the greatest importance that parents should 
know the true dispositions of their children—their good and bad pre- 
dispositi?ns—in order to restrain them from evil, and direct them in 
| the ways 2c virtue, intelligence, truth, and consequent happiness. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


Tue character of this distinguished statesman is so generally known, 
id yet so much in disptte, that to attempt to portray, it is not neces- 
ry, and would perhaps be injudicious. But his developments, as 
r as they are known, may be given with propriety, and if either his 
iends or ;oes quarrel therewith, why they will kick against the pricks. 
As far as I know, Calhoun has never submitted his head to a phre- 
og cal examination. At the time when the junior editor of this 
inual examined the heads of Preston, Pitkins, and other southern 
embers who messed with Calhoun, they urged him very hard to 
low his head to undergo an examination, but he peremptorily and 
sadily refused. So that we are obliged to rely on such an examina- 
m of. it as is afforded by having merely seen his head, added to an 
amination of his busts and drawings; including the natural lan- 
iage of his organs. 
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First, then, his temperament one of great power. This will b 
seen fiom an examination of his Physiology. I do not now remen 
ber to have met an organization of greater power during all my visit 
at Washington. Webster has more vital power, and perhaps as muc 
muscular, but not as much mental. Calhoun’s head is not as larg 
as Webster's, though it is decidedly large. On a shag occasior 
Webster is beyond question the greatest man; but under all circum 
stances, and when his powers are not wrought up and brought out b 
some powerful stimulus, he is probably not so. In matters of detai 
and in practical matters, Calhoun probably excels: but for profoun 
argument, constitutional questions, conducting greater matters, &c 
Webster has the best developments. Still, the powerful, the impressiv 
the forcible, the deep, and the efficient, are the prevailing characte: 
‘istics of both. Calhoun's organization combines tremendous power 
with great activity. Those two conditions are rarely united in so gre: 
a degree in any one man. He is indeed a great man. Clay’s rem 
tation is quite equal to his talents, which are of the brilliant, show 
order. Not so, those of Calhoun. He is all that he is supposed t 
be, There isa native energy of brain adequate to sustain him in a 
most any emergency. | | | 

It is this combination of the powerful and the active, which give 
him that copious condensation, that comprehensive brevity, that mu. 
tum in parvo of thought and expression for which he is so remarl 
able. The coincidence between this striking feature of his characte 
and his organization, is indeed most apparent. | 

If asked how we judge of these conditions of the organization, 
answer, by those physiological and physiognomical signs, specified i 
Art. L, namely : by the sharpness and the prominence of his organiz: 
tion—that is, from his combination of a powerful bilious, with a pow 
erful nervous temperament. | 

Íf any fault is to be found with his organization, it is too active, o 
at least, too excitable ; not sufficiently coc! and judicious, and less safi 
therefore, than cne less impulsive. Still, his head is remarkably clea: 
and his first thoughts generally correct. 

Secondly, his head 1s a most extraordinary one. All the organ 
are long rather than broad, and hence his head is high, rather tha: 
wide—a decidedly favorable index. This is particularly true of hi 
forehead. It is much higher than appears from the engraving, be 
cause the hair descends much farther over the forehead than is usua. 
|| The writer observed this first in a bust of him, made by the cele 
j| brated artist, Powers. He afterwards observed itin his head, an: 
some traces of it will be found in thiscut. I doubt whether there i 
a higher forehead in Washington. Clay’s appears larger, for th 
hair retires in him ; but as far as the development of the reasonin, 
organs are concerned, they are immense, especially Comparison. Th 
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act, that the hair grows on the reasoning organs, does not affect either 
ize or power; for it is as easy to think through the hair, as without it. 

His intellectual organs are better balanced than those of either Cla y 
x Webster ; the former having much greater perceptives than reflec- 
ives, and the latter the opposite, while Calhoun has them both about | 
qually developed. This balance is most favorable, both to correct- | 
ess of judgment, and consistency of views—his large perceptives 
riving great facility in collecting facts and attending to details; and 
iis reflectives enabling him to employ these facts with great advantagre, 
oth in forming his theories, and also in illustrating them. This or- 
ranization would render him remarkable for clearness, copiousness, 
;ippropriateness, and force of illustration. l | 

His head is high and long upon the top, which indicates a good | 
levelopment of the moral organs. Kindness is very conspicuous. 
Phrenology says that he is eminently a good-hearted, philanthropic 
nan, and deeply interested in the general welfare of his fellow citizens, 
nd of SE in general, an important quality for a statesman. In 
his respect he contrasts strikingly with Van Buren, in whom it is 
nly moderate,—but compares well with both Clay and Webster, in 
oth of whom this philanthropic spirit is conspicuous. 

I think Veneration is also large, though of this lam not certain. 
Nor can I speak positively as to Conscientiousness. But, he has this | 
n his favor: The side head is not wide. The propensities are well | 
roverned by high moral feelings. Hence, whatever may be the size 
f Conscientiousness, he requires less than many others, and the same 
mount of it will do him more good. s 

Ideality is large; so is Sublimity, but not predominant. I think 
ess than in Clay :—eneugh to give plainness without ornament; and 
'etween the coarse and the florid. P. eas um 

But his largest class of organs, next to his intellect, is. Firmness 
ind Self-Esteem. Heisa most indomitably persevering man; and 
omewhat. wilful when his resolution is once taken. This is increas- 
d by his perfect assurance that he is right. Nothing. can turn or 
top him. Nor is he easily convinced that he can be in error. in- 
allible in his own estimation, and also set in his own way ` there is 
ittle hope of doing much with him, except what. he does with himself. 
.think a little less of this self-sufficiency would not essentially injure 
um, Nor does he care much for reproach or censure. 

He also has unusually large social organs. This, with his self- 
steem, would make him go for his clan, his clique, his party ; and 1s 
rable’ to render him distant, exclusive, a little proud, and lendin 
ome practical countenance to the doctrine of casté, of higher nud 
ower classes, &c. It cannot be called a strictly republican head. 

He is judicious and prudent, except when the excitability already 
ioticed throws him for a moment out of his balance. He is not cun- 
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ning, but is straightforward, sincere, open, honest of purpose, making 


no false pretensions, but being what he appears to be; di PEE in this 
(respect from Clay. Acquisitiveness is small He would be likely to 
|operate on a large scale as to property, if at all; and not to be parti- 
cularly economical in little matters. Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are strongly marked. "This would make him encounter difficul- 
ties as though he could and would overcome them. Opposition will 
never harm him, but will do him good. 

' His natural language, which furnishes a certain index of the pre- 
,vailing character, is that of Firmness, combined with Self-esteem and 
‘Intellect. And this will probably be found to constitute also his lead- 
d elements of character as well as of head. 


i The above is believed to be as fair and candid a statement of his 
‘developments as can be made without a pretty close inspection of his 
head. His studiously keeping his head from phrenological inspection 
‘while it withholds that countenance from science which is due to it, 
especially from great men, will, of course, stand in the way of a mi- 
nutely correct phrenological exhibit of his character. 
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A Fact.—In Wilkesbarre, Pa, in 1839, I examined the head 
of a Mr. Brower in public. The instant I touched his head I pro- 
‘nounced him a most extraordinary character, and proceeded to read 
ihis peculiarities to the perfect astonishment of all present ; giving him 
in general, an excellent head, only that it indicated extremes. In 
closing I said, this man is liable to be deranged, because of the ex- 
treme power and activity of-his brain. In about a week after I left, 
he became a raging maniac; so much so that he was confined in 
jail, and pronounced by his medical attendants a hopeless case oi 
confirmed insanity. They urged~his being sent immediately to the 
lunatic asylum, but an old neighbor, Mr. Barnes, who loved him toc 
well to see him thus cast out-of society, after incessant pleading and 
urging, was allowed to take him out, and take him on a journey on 
foot. ‘The second day he succeded-in getting on flannel under-clothes. 
‘so that, it being dog-days, he might sweat profusely. And, two weeks 
after restored him to reason, and he lived restored to his family and 
, Society, and almost completely cured, till within a few weeks, when he 
idied of another disease. So much for the predictions of Phrenology. 
Bo much for physical treatment as a curé for insanity. The fatiguing 
walk, and copious perspiration, diverted the flow of blood from the 
‘head to the body, and this relieved his brain, and restored it to healthy 
jaction, and him to reason, happiness, and society. =, 
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LIKENESS OF THE HON. WALTER FOLGER. 


Thé above is an accurate likeness, copied from one the size of life, 
Xunted by Mr. Hathaway, of Nantucket, while I was lecturing on 
hat Island. L. N. FOWLER. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL OHARACTER OF HON. WALTER 
_ = FOLGER, 


AS GIVEN BY L: N. FOWLER, 


Nantucket, March 12, 1844. 


| Tis circumference of this head is 23 1-10 inches. From the occi 
[pital spinalis to Individuality, over Firmness, 14 1-2 inches; from the 
orifice of one ear to that of the other, over Firmness, 15 8-10 inches 
e from Destructiveness to Destructiveness, 6 3-10 inches: orifice 
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of the ear to Firmness, 6 1-2 inches; orifice of the ear to Individuality 
5 inches; orifice of the ear to Philoprogenitiveness, 5 inches; orifice 
of the ear to Benevolence and Veneration, 6 1-2 inches. In marking 
his physical qualifications and mental developments in a scale from | 
to 7, they run—size of brain, 6; strength of constitution, 6; degree of 
physical activity, 5; of mental activity, 6 ; degree of vita pod 7; of 
[motive or muscular power, 6; mental power and activity, 6; Amative 
ness, 7; Philoprogenitiveness, 6; Adhesiveness, 6; Inhabitiveness, 6 
| Concentrativeness, 5; Combativeness, 6; Destructiveness, 6; Alimen 
{tiveness, 6; Acquisitiveness, 3; Secretiveness, 3; Cautiousness, 6 
A pprobativeness, 6 ; Self-esteem, 5 ; Firmness, 7 ; Conscientiousness, 7 
| Hope, 5; Marvellousness, 4; Veneration, 6; Benevolence, 7; Con 
|structiveness, 6; Ideality, 6; Sublimity, 6; Imitation, 6; Mirthful 
ness, 5; Individuality, 7; Form, 7; Size, 7; Weight, 6; Color, 3 
Order, 6; Calculation, 6; Locality, 7; Eventuality, G; Time, 5 
Tune, 5; Language, 5; Causality, 6; Comparison, 7 ; Knowledge 
of effects and results, 7; Perception of hidden character and motive, 6 

His head is developed in length and height, coming to a point at the 
| root of the nose, rather than in width. Most of the faculties are large 
or very large; few that are medium, and but three that are below 
His physical qualifications are very favorable to life, health, strengtt 
and mental development. His vital temperament, however, having 
the ascendancy, gives direction to the intellect in the study of the phy 
sical and exact sciences—modified by the superior faculties, gives the 
desire for mathematics, as applied to astronomy, to the developmen 
of principles in mechanics most important to man. 

With the above physical qualifications he should be known for grea 
versatility of talent, for uncommon accuracy of mental performance 
for ability easily to grasp complicated and comprehensive subjects, foi 
his power to acquire knowledge, his stability of moral character, hi: 
adherence to fundamental principles of justice, for moral courage anc 
decision of character, for SE sympathy and willingness to serve 
others where he can make them happy, for his respect for sacred 
things, and respect for superiority law and authority, and regard foi 
|his word and moral character. He should be distinguished for hi: 
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energy, force, executiveness of mind, and even severity of feeling when 
the occasion requires it, for his strength of appetite and desire for ex- 
istence, for his attachment to friends, family and home, and for his 
disposition to persevere until he has accomplished the object of his 
desire. : 

His head indicates strong biases of mind, strong prejudices, likes 
and dislikes, but he is deficient in worldly tact, conservativeness in 
business, desire to acquire property, or love it after obtained. Secre- 
tiveness being weak and love of truth very strong, he would speak his 
mind without fear or favor, and almost regardless of consequences— 
would be liable to make enemies by bis plainness of speech. He needs 
more selflove and capacity to appreciate himself, his thoughts and 
labors, when EE with others. He is too well satisfied with sim- 
ply doing a thing, without making capital of what he does or knows: 
to advance his influence or reputation ; nor can he tutn his knowledge 
into the channel of making money so well as the majority of men, be- 
cause of the controlling influence of the moral and intellectual faculties 
over those faculties giving cunning, tact, and desire to appropriate to 
himself. He has not great spirituality of mind nor love of fiction and 
the marvellous in general, yet he has rather strong and vivid imagina- 
tion. His jokes are more practical, pointed and full of meaning, than 
playful, mirthful and witty. He is not copious in language, his ideas 
are never burthened with words, but the reverse is frequently the case. 

His susceptibility of mind and body to fear, danger, pain, impressi- 
bility and disease is comparatively weak—~his desire to be in authority 
is weak; but when in authority justice will have the ascendancy, let 
the consequences be what they may. His capacity to infer and ability to 
make nice distinctions between right and wrong are strongly indicated. 
His constructiveness is farther up and forward in the head than 1s usual, 
giving it more purely the inventive and intellectual tendeficy. His} 
scientific or knowing faculties are developed in a most astonishing de- 
gree, beyond any other man whose head I have ever examined—-his| 
power to apply principles to practical life, and use his knowledge ad- 
vantageously is very great. | 

From what follows we shall see that many of the remarkable quali- 
ties of this distinquished man are hereditary, and have been Triope 
in every generation for five or six in succession, and that this indivi- 
dual possesses the mathematical, mechanical, inventive and astronomi- 
cal talents, knowledge of first principles, veracity, moral courage, 
equal, if not in a superior degree, to Benjamin Franklin, who was 
a descendant of the Folger family on his mother's side. 

John Folger came from England in the year 1636, from the city 
of Norwich, in the county of Norfolk, a widower, with his son Peter, 
aged I8 years. [His wilt's maiden name was Meriba Gibbs—she 


died in Émngland.] Hugh Peters, ‘ who was.chaplain to Oliver Crom- 
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$ell? came from England in the same vessel with them. They set 
led at Martha's Vineyard, and in 1644, Peter Folger married Mar 
brie], a waiting maid that came over from England with the famil 
f Hugh Peters. They had 8 children during their residence a 
Martha’s Vineyard. They removed to Nantucket in the year 1662 
iid afterwards had one daughter named Abiah, who was the mothe 
f° Dr. Benj. Franklin. EM | 
© leaser their son married Sarah Gardner: Nathan, the son of Ele 
Ber and Sarah married Sarah Church: Barzillai the son of Natha: 
ind Sarah, married Phebe Coleman: Walter, the son of Barzilla 
ind Phebe married Elizabeth Starbuck, daughter of Thomas. They 
1ad eleven children, viz : B 


D 


Elizabeth, born 1758 Phebe, born 1771 
Hepsibeth, “ 1760 Clena , * 1773* 
Phebe, f 1762* . Aaron, » 1776 
Walter, * 1765 Rebecca, “ 1778 
Lydia, «  -1767* Gideon, “ 1780 


Ezekiel, “ 1769* . |, | | | 
. Five of the above are now living. Those marked thus [*] died yaung 


"'"T'he family of Walter Folger, Ist, have all been remarkable fo: 
heir ingenuity, possessing superior mechanical powers, both to inven 
xr execute, as he himself also did, and this peculiarity may be consi 
lered the most prominent in their natures. Some of them have als 
listinguished themselves as mathematicians, and have become pro 
found adepts in the science. Their knowledge reaches beyond wha 
is usually taught in seminaries’ of learning—and his son Walter ha: 
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Sylvanus, after which I went to a school taught by Benjamin Coffin: 
ie was an old man ;—my father had been a scholar in his school. | 
lo not recollect what books were made use of in either of said schools 
—we had about that time a book called the Psalter, and one called the 
Primer. Before the Revolutionary war I entered the school of Elisha 
Macy, in which we had Dillworth’s spelling book, the Old and New 
lestament. I never saw a dictionary when I was a scholar. Ibe- 
ieve there was something of a grammar, called Dillworth’s, that the! 
rerb, to love, was therein conjugated. Ido not think either of the 
ibove teachers knew any thing about grammar. In Elisha Macy's 
chool, I learned to spell all the columns in Dillworth's, to write from 
‘opperplate copies, and to read a few verses daily in the Testament, 
ind cypher. Mr. Macy was a good‘ teacher in common arithmetic. 
ind learned as far as vulgar fractions. 

“In the winters of 1782 and ’3, I went to Elisha Macy's evening 
chool and learned navigation by Logarithms, gauging by Gunter, 
ind also learned every thing he could teach me. 1 was well ac- 
juainted with surveying as then practiced, by the tables of difference 
f bes pn me departure, and Gunter's scale, before I went to Mr. Ma- 
‘y's school. ` | 

* Soon after this time, Elisha Macy, Abner Coffin, and myself, be- 
ran the study of Algebra, without any instructor, and continued until 
ve were well acquainted with it, and had also got some knowledge 
f fluxions when we separated. 7 

D About the time the French Revolution began, 1788, I determined 
o learn the French language. On inquiring what books were ne- 
essary, I was dirécted to get Boyer’s Grammar and Dictionary. | then 
ound what grammar was, and that I must study English and French 
rrammar at the same time. Elisha Macy, Abner Coffin, William Coffin, 
diver C. Bartlett, my sister Phebe, and myself, met in the evening 
hree times in the week, and studied the French language, and trans- 
ated the whole of the New Testament. I acquired much information 
n the arts and sciences by reading the Encyclopedia Methodique, and 
ther French books. For many years I employed the most of my 
eisure time, which was principally taken from my hours of sleep, in 
tudying. I must have had some knowledge of Astronomy as early 
is 1788. I began to make my clock that year, and set it in opera- 
ion the 4th of July, 1790, and it performs well now. I believe it 
vas in 1783 that I was unwell,—confined to the house, and most. of 
he time to my bed. My father informed me that one of his brothers 
iad a new book which contained a method of determining the longi 
ude by obscrvation. I asked him to borrow the book for me, which 
ie did, and I learned the lunar observations while lying on a sick 
ved. Some years afterwards, I believe in 1789, I taught Capt. Joseph 
hase. I believe he was one of the first, if not the very first naviga- 
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br, who found his longitude by lunar observation’ from this country 
About this time I thought our oil casks were not made in the bes 
‘form. On investigating the subject by a fluxional press, I found tha 
the diameter should be equal to the length. I directed my cooper t 
make my casks in that form; he made many objections: at lengt! 
he consented. It was soon found that it was a profitable alteration 
and was adopted, by which more than a million of dollars have bee: 
saved to this island. I made out this question :—What proportio: 
shall the diameter of a cask bear to its length to hold the most oil wit] 
the least superficies ?}—And published the same in the Independen 
Chronicle, published in Boston, over a fictitious name. It remaine 
about two months without a solution. I then sent a solution over an 
cher fictitious name, which :was published January 2d, 1839.” 
S “ WALTER FOLGER.” 

Additional proofs of his superior natural abilities above that o 
ordinary men, may be inferred from the following facts in his history 
His superior knowledge of the principles of mechanics has made hin 
the oracle of many persons of inventive minds. not only residing nea 
him, but elsewhere, who in numerous instances, after having premi 
sed plans of machinery for various purposes of manufacture. befor: 
consummating them, have applied to him for instruction, and for hi 
epinion ag to the practicability of their sceemes. Knowing his abilit 
to scan the most complicated machinery almost intuitively, and in n: 
intance has he failed to arrive at correct conclusions. He commen 
ved. the clock spoken of above at the age of twenty-two, and comple 
ted it during his leisure hours in two years afterwards, and it wa 
put in motion July 4, 1790; and has kept regular time according t 
astronomical calculations up to the present; March 12, 1844. 

The plan of the whole machinery was matured and complete 
m his mind before he commenced it. He submitted the whol 
plan to his father, who was also an expert astronomer and mechanic 
and he said it could not fail to operate according to the design. It i 
made of brass and steel. It keeps the date of the year. The sun anc 
moon rise and set in the clock precisely in accordance with thos 
in the heavens; and the time the sun rises and sets is shown on thi 
dock; it also shows the sun's place on tbe ecliptic. It keeps the mo 
tion of the moon’s nodes around the ecliptic, taking 18 years and 22t 
days in the revolution, and it shows both the sun's and moon's decli 
nation. ‘The wheel that performs this revolution, connected with th: 
moon's nodes, revolving around once in 18 years and 225 days, is ir 
continual motion. D | A 

The wheel that keeps the:date of the year revolves round once ir 
one hundred years, remaining still ten years, and at the expiration of 
each ten years it starts regularly one notch. ME 
It is considered, by all who have become acquainted with its power: 
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and performances to be one of the greatest specimens of mechanical 
| ingenuity in this country. No other clock of the kind has been heard 
of. It not only requires superior mechanical skill, but a perfect know: 
fi ledge of astronomy, to plan the machinery of such a clock, and exe- 
| cute the same. | | | 
He commenced the construction of his reflecting telescope in 1819, 
when 54 years of age, and made it entirely himself. With it, he has 
been able to discover spots on the planet Venus which had never been 
discovered by Herschel’s large telescope; which shows, beyond a 
doubt, the superiority of this telescope over that of Herschel. : 
His equal has not yet been found in this country for astronomical 
and mathematical calculations, and versatility of mechanical talent. 
He has been no less distinguished as a lawyer, judge, and legisla- 
tor, which, if we had time, we might easily prove. A few facts on 
this point, will be sufficient to show how he was estimated at the time 
he was engaged in public affairs. | | 
He was one year in the house of representatives, six years in the 
senate [Massachusetts Legislature,] six years judge of the court of 
common pleas, four years representative in congress, and twenty years 
an attorney at law, and practiced in various parts of Massachusetts 
and Rhode-Island—trying causes the most responsible and difficult, 
| against the most powerful opponents, with uncommon success. While 
serving in the capacity of Judge, there was not a single cause carried 
to a higher court, which had frequently been done before, and has 
since, as is generally known. In giving up the practice of law, he| 
was asked by J. R. Adams, Esq. of Boston, Mass., now a distinguish-| 
ed counsellor, why he did it. His reply was, that his clients were 
not satisfied unless he lied for them, and that he would not do. Mr. 
Adams was a particular friend of Mr. Folger, and at one time con- 
sulted him about the propriety or expediency of becoming a lawyer in 
| preference to any other profession. Mr. E. replied, that an honest 
wyer was a very rare phenomenon. Mr. A. has by experience be- 
come fully convinced of the truth of the above remark, and having so 
{| often been disgusted with the intrigues of mankind in order to gain 
[|their point, has renounced the practice of law, and bestows his ser 
vices only as a counsellor. Mr. Fs moral character has beep unim- 
peachable through life. To sum up our remarks on this most distin- 
guished man, for his natural abilities, his versatility of talent, sound, 
safe. and comprehensive mind, we would add, that he never went to 
a teacher who understood grammar—never learned a trade, (and yet 
could do all kinds of mechanical work,)—nor ever studied law with| 
a lawyer—nor went to any institution of learning above that where! 
the alphabet, spelling, reading in the Bible, arithmetic, and surveying 
were taught, and he never sought one of the many offices which he 
held. He is now about eighty years of age. | | 
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| PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF 


| . DR. SAMUEL THOMPSON, 


i 
| AUTHOR OF THE THOMPSONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


| Ir is due to science and to the almanac, that it should give some 
account of the phrenological developments of a man, as conspicuous 
la public man as was Dr. Samuel Thompson. Now that he is dead— 
‘now that those party asperities are partly subsided which existed. when 
‘he lived, it is desirable to put on permanent record the true phrenolo- 
gical character of this renowned man. And the more so, because 
| these developments will not budge one hair's breadth to the favorable 


estimation of friends, or the violent hostilities of enemies. 
His charaeter I shall not attempt to give; but simply his organiza- 
tion. What he was, and. what not, is left for others to say. The de- 
| velopments alone concern us. 


| In conducting this article, reference can be had to only the accom. 
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panying cut, copied from a tolerably correct likeness prefixed to his 
works, and the recollections of a personal examination made in 1838. 
or'9, in Philadelphia.* In smaller matters, therefore, I may err. 
A bust would be of great value; but, unfortunately it was never ob- 
tained. I once tried to negotiate for it, but the old man was so very 
much afraid I should make some money out of it, that he wanted to 
have me hand over the mould, after having sold a given number of 
copies. I did not choose to put my works into the hands of other 
artists, but told him I would take it for $30, [my usual price], and he 
might do with it what he liked. But he would not allow it to be 
taken, unless I would bind myself to do thus and so, to which | did| 
not think fit to accede. I made another effort to get it in Boston, in 
1841, and he promised to come at a given hour to have it taken, but 
he came not. He died while I was in Boston in 1843, but I did not 
hear of his death till after his burial. Several letters were sent me to 
have me get his cast; but toolate. Ifthe old man had shown a spirit 
at all liberal, it would now have been before me, and to be had by 
hundreds, probably thousands of his disciples. 

But, to his organization. His head was about average in point of 
size; I think 213. (It might have been larger or smaller by + inch.) 
In person he was rather large, at least of full size, full chested, and 
rather stout built; weighing about 150 pounds. His organization 
indicated great compactness, density and vigor, as well as capacity to 
endure and accomplish. His hair was rather'thin, and his organiza- 
tion not as fine as it was powerful, Hence, while he would secure 
friends, and make impressions, he would yet sometimes offend a re- 
fined taste. His three largest organs were F'irmness, Approbativeness, 
and Causality. To say that he was obstinate, even to mulishness, is 
strictly correct. ‘This organ was pee by large Combativeness. 
His organs say that he courted opposKion. His anger, owing to the 
same cause, was powerful and quick, and his hatred cordial and power- 
ful. Fle hadallthe organs that contributed to give force of character. 
Difficulties only stimulated him. Nothing daunted him. He looked 
upca nothing as too great to be accomplished. This was a remark- 
able element of his character, judging from his head. Severity is 
also indicated. | 

All the social organs were large; Amativeness particularly so. 
This, combined with the last point, would render him beloved or hated 
in the extreme; because his likes and ‘dislikes partook of the same 
character-—a two-edged sword, that cut one way or the other. Appe- 
tite was strong. So were the organs of making money. Secretive-; 
ness, according to the best of my recollection, was small ; so much so| 
as to render him blunt; and Ideality being deficient, rather uncouth, | 
not qualified, and too sweeping and positive. Cautiousness was not 
extreme. Self-Esteem was small. This would seem to conflict with 
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the general impression entertained cf his character in thir respect. I 
recollect that it was small,* and that I was surprised at finding 
lit so. But his Approbativeness was enormous. This, next to 
Firmness, was his ruling faculty. He did love to be praised exceed- 
ingly. On this point he was weak, (I dée of the organs, and not 
of his actual character, when I say what he was and what not.) He 
|was very vain, and pushed himself and his system beyond account. 

I do not remember certainly about the size of Conscientiousness ; 
but my impression is pretty distinct that he had it large. If so, it 
worked with Approbativeness, to give him regard for his moral char- 
acter, and with Combativeness to make him defend the right. At all 
events, he had no deception ; loved and spoke the truth, and was not 
naturally cunning or double faced. 

Veneration nud Marvellousness were both small—-too small to exert 
any perceptible influence in his character. He was sceptical and ra- 
dical, and had no regard for the old or sacred. Nor was he particu- || 
\larly religious. wl thing else sooner. 
| Benevolence stood out conspicuously, indicating that he had the 
good of his fellow-men at heart. He would make men happier and 
better. Mechanical ingenuity was good. Imitation was small, but 
Causality, as seen in the cut, was large. Hence, he would strike out 
ja new track of his own,—would follow no pattern; would exhibit an 
originally inventive genius. 

The general cast, tone, and tenor of his genius, was that of a plain, 
mio common-sense man. He saw things in a correct light. He 
exhibited great judgment, and power of creating, as well as of adapt- 
ing ways and means to ends. Still, his talents were of the sound, deep, 
reasoning cast, rather than of the showy or glaring. He resembled 
| fire made of hard wood, or of coal, not of shavings or pine wood. 
His discriminating faculties were also great :—his power of analysis, 
|discernment, generalization, &c., were great, and constituted a leading 
jelement of his talents. 

He had a very uneven head, which indicated an uneven, strongly 
{marked, peculiar, striking, original, eccentric character, and one that 
|would make some noise in the world. He could not live in a corner, 
jor die unknown. 
| Conclusion. A head thus organized would be given to excesses 
in some quarters and deficiencies in others. Many of the former 
would result from mere impulses that did not enter into the constitu- 
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* If this hote should meet the eye of the one who has the chart made out at 
that time, by O. S. Fowler, and will forward it to 131 Nassau Street, N. Y., he 
| will do a favor to those who desire a more ccrrect phrenolugical examination of 
im. With that, I could give his character minutely and accurately. If its 

possessor wishes to retain it, it will be copied and sent back. We want it in 
order to multiply. | 
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ent elements of his chatacter. More blame, therefore, would be laid] 
on him than really belonged to him, and less allowances made than! 
| were proper and due. He could not labor in vain, but would effect some} 
|great work, in whatever direction he expended his powers. He wculd 
be likely to live to a good age, for his constitution was powerful, and 
liable to go through what would kill most men.* Extraordinary vigor 
and elasticity are always imparted by this temperament, and more of } 
the powerful than of the attractive, or the smooth and pretty. | 
| In the preceding description, we leave his real character to speak 
for itself. That it will now soon do. And it is quite possible, that if 
!both friend and foe, should take his phrenological developments, as] 
the basis of their jndgment of him, they would probably form a much 
more correct, and much less dissimilar opinion of the real merits and 
demerits of this certainly most remarkable man. T 


| 


| 
| ASSIMILATION. 


' A MAN KNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS. 


Powerful, though almost imperceptible, is the influence exerted upon 
us by those with whom we associate. Our intonation, the construction 
of: our sentences, the general drift and tenor of our thoughts, opinions, 
and manners, all blend insensibly with those of our associates. 

A forcible illustration of this is found in our missionaries. A mis- 
.sionary long resident in Africa, will talk, walk, act, bow, and move, 
just as do the tawny sons of Ham among whom he has lived. A 
missionary to the Indians will put on their rolling gait, their manner 
of bowing, moving, talking, every thing. And so of other mission: 
aties, of all residents in a foreign country. - TEN 

Similar remarks apply to the state, the neighborhood, the family, 
in which we reside. So much so, that a man’s carriage, brogue, 
every thing, indicates the state, the section of the country, where he 
was brought up. E" WT 
, Hence, the importarice of associating ‘with those who are what we 
| would become. Especially is this important to children and youth. |f 
. To associate with the coarse, rough, gross, uncouth, ill-mannerly assimi- 


jlates us to them. So, intercourse with the, refined, réfines our own 


| feelings, manners, expressions, nature. ' ` - PE 

Beyond all measure istheé importance of this principle to parents, 
in educating’ their children: ‘All that parents say and do to their chil- 
dren, and the way they say and do it, goes to mould. and form the 
Imind and thahners of thósethey Jose . —— 


!  * It is said of him, that though spparonny in good health, and without any 
thing to justify the opinioi, yet, that he long entertained the impression, that 
be should not live to be 75 years old. He did not, but dropped off suddenly. 
; not long before the ill-fated period. f l 
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|| The reason—the law—of our assimilation to those around us, |} 
Vis this. Like begets like. Our faculties are catching. Every thing 
lone says or does, tends to excite similar feelings in all who witness 
|ihe'r expr2ssion. Hence, if others around us are fretful, they conti- || 
[ieual'y excite our anger, and this enlarges our combativeness. So, |i 
tefinement in others excites refinement in us, and leaves its bland im- 
press stamped permanently upon us—incorporated into our nature. 
So, when others express ideas, this excites the flow of idea, of thought 
in us. So of fear, of affection, of devotion, of all the departments of 
Hour natures. 
Another reason for this assimilation, 1s found in the disposition of |! 
man to imitate. In children this imitative disposition is very strong. || 
Nor is it weakened essentially in mature life, but it follows us to our 
grave. Its primitive design is to enable us to copy what is good in 
others.. And let usall govern this element of our natures by intellect | 
—to copy only what will make us better—to receive only the good || 
into this vessel of our nature, while we cast the bad away. Let us be |; 
especially careful not to copy the faults or the vices of mankind, and | 
keep on our guard lest we be made the worse through this arrange- 
ment of our natures. ÁN 
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THE scull, of which the accompanying engraving is a correct re- 1 
presentation, was disinterred by the junior editor, on the land formerly ;j 
occupied by Johnson himself, and deposited there in company with | 
that of Patty Cannon’s sister and Mer i ee Bat. T'wiford. -As to j 
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3 authenticity, no manner of doubt remains; as they were buried in 
field by themselves, where they remained till disinterrea by the au- 
lor. 

Johp*on was a large, tall, iong, prominent featured, athletic, red- 
ced man, very stout and fierce looking, having a predominance of 
ie muscular and vital apparatus, which is more apt to be connected 
ith selfishness and depravity than any other. He emigrated from 
. I., from which state he commanded a sloop, which he run up the 
ver on which Seaford is situated, and ultimately disposed of. It is 
ipposed that the sloop did not belong to him, but that being simply 
ired to command it, he run it vp there, out of danger, and then 
‘ld her at a sacrifice, and converted the funds to his own special use. 
ut this is not certain, only rendered quite probable from circumstan- 
al evidence. | 

He was one of the most depraved and wicked men known. No- 
ung was too bad for him to do. Stealing was' his trade—his living 
-his only ostensible occupation. He had a large chest, well secured, 
hich he would take with him on board the sloops bound for Balti- 
iore, (and no one dared refuse him a free passage, for it was as much 
3 their lives were worth to get his ill-will, which too was very easily 
otten,) and then lurk about the city, stealing tools, garments, and 
hatever he could lay his hands on, either to sell again, or to take 
ome for use, till he had filled his chest, when he would return. 
Varrants were issued against him without number, but all to no effect, 
r no arresting officer to be found dared arrest him. He never was 
rrested but once, and then by stratagem, and by a large posse of 
ien ; for all knew that after they had crossed his track, they must 
ok out for their lives, or else expect some terrible retribution at his 
ands. Hence, he was allowed to pass on, comparatively unmolested 
1 his career of open violation of law. 

To aid, also, his escape from the clutches of the law, which, at that 
me and place, were neither very certain nor very tight, he lived in a 
ouse, half of which was in Delaware, and half in Maryland. He 
ras also a partial associate of the notorious Patty Cannon, whose 
istory is in the Almanac of 1841 This Johnson always dressed 
rell, and wore the livery, and had the appearance of a gentleman ; 
is linen usually clean, and shirt ruffled, and his manners rather pre- 
ossessing, but yet calculated to carry the conviction that he must be 
* alone. On one occasion, at Georgetown, Del., at court time, he 
rent to the hostler, and in a very peremptory, authoritau7e -aanner, 
rdered his horse. The hostler said he did not know which one it 
ras ; when Johnson, pretending to be very angry, because he did not 


imself, running his eye over the horses in the stable, and picking! 
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had mounted, and was just making off with it, when its owner hap- 

pening to come in after it to go away, detected him: Johnson then 

pleaded off, pretending that he had hired the horse, and therefore, 

not recognizing it so readily, had committed the mistake. In short, 
| nothing was safe that he could lay hands on. And yet, all stood in 
| such deadly fear, that no one dared to accuse him. He also employe. 
a great amount of cunning and plausible excuse, so as to leave it 
doubtful whether he were actually guilty or not. | 

On one occasion, not long after he first settled there, some mis: 
derstanding occurred between him and one of his neighbors, in wich 
however, Johnson was clearly in the wrong. Shortly afterwarus, 
|| this neighbor's barn was burnt Soon afterwards another simile: 
altercation with another neighbor; the latter's horse was shot at night 
in the fields. Although these crimes could not be certainly fastened 
upon him, yet all real doubt was removed as to their author. It was 
lessons like these that taught his neighbors not to molest him, however 
|| much they might have suffered from his depredations. 
i| Thus he prosecuted, his lawless, robbing, depraved career till its 
|| fatal termination, which occurred much as follows. The homested 
of the sister of Patty Cannon had been sold at Sheriff's sale; but, 
she swore she would kill whoever took possession of it. She thus 
maintained possession by force for a long time, I think for years; be- 
cause she had Johnson and his gang, with her own lawless friends, 
to assist her in her unlawful possession. Finally, absenting herself 
on a long visit of a day or two, on her return she found her house 
occupied, and garrisoned by men bearing arms. She at once raised 
Johnson and his posse, who came and tried to force an entrance and 
expel by mob-law those in rightful possession. Johnson and his posse 
| being also armed, some firing occurred, till finally, as Johnson had 
broken in a window, and was crawling into the house through it, 
those inside levelled a gun at him, and shot him through the head. 
The ball entered the head through the right eye, and came out near 
Philoprogenitiveness ; one of the slugs, now in my possession, how- 
ever, lodging in the scull. 

Before disinterring the scull, I was told that I would find a bullet hole 
over the right eye, and that he was interred in the middle, between 
two others. lalso found a board at the head of the grave, with his 
name carved thereon, so that there remains not the shadow of a doubt 
as to its identity. 

Johnson is supposed to have committed murder. The rcason of 
such supposition is, that in his sleep he would often start with terror, 
spring from his berth or bed, and utter some horrifying exclamation, 
the purport of which was, that the ghosts of those killed by him were 
haunting him. 

Thus much of Johnson’s history, though much more to the same 
effect might be related of him. And now for his developments. His 
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cull is unusually large—it measuring 214 inches in circumference, 
vithout the integuments. In general, it is wide and low, except at 
"irmness and Self-esteem, where the head is very high. | 

]ts largest development is at Acquisitiveness—the sides of the head, 
bove and partly before the ear. It is enormous. So very large as to |f 
iave caused the upper edge of the temporal bone over this organ to 
eal off from the head; thus pressed out by its development. This 
3 in signal harmony with his character in this particular. 

Secretiveness and Destructiveness are both very large. Conscien- 
iousness is feeble. The moral organs, as a class, are exceedingly 
mall, while all the propensities, both individually and collectively, 
re very large. Acquisitiveness much larger than it is usually found 
ven in culprits. Ideality is wanting. Intellect is not deficient. Per- 
eptive intellect is even quite strongly marked. The social organs 
re all strong. Amativeness, particularly so. Self-esteem and Firm- 
eg are very large, while Approbativeness is small, and Cautious- 
iess 18 not particularly striking. 

On the whole, the co-incidence between his character and develop- || 
1ents, is minute and most striking. No unprejudiced mind can || 
ompare the two together, without having the conviction fastened | 
ipon him, that relations of cauge and effect exist between the two. 


Se 


A mother (in Georgia) brought her little girl to me for an exami- 
ation. I told her, that her child was very fractious, impulsive, and 
iassionate; quite liable to throw herself upon the floor in a fit of pas- 
ion, and almost go into spasms. Said the mother, “that is strictly 
rue of her, and I have brought her to you to get some advice. What 
ourse is best to pursue? for I am really at a loss to know what to do 
vith her" -* Well,” said I, “if you will follow my advice strictly, | 
vill tell vou what to do. ln the first place, when she gets in a pas- 
ion, and: you are about to punish her, keep cool yourself. Take a 
itcher of cool water, and turn it gradually upon the top of the head ; 
f one pitcher full will not cool her off, and remove her inflamed state 
f mind, try another, and then another if needed, and you will soon 
ind the remedy will be effectual in restoring her to a balance of mental 
iction.” She tried it, and found it effectual; for her fits of passion 
vere less frequent, and whenever she got into one, and saw her mo- 
her making for a pitcher of water, she would scream out-—^* O, mo- | 
her! mother! I will be good: I will cool off, if you will not wet me.” 
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Cold water applied to a highly excited brain will have a cooling in- 
luence, and quiet the feelings. Dogs, when fighting, can thus be se- | 
jarated, when it is impossible for two strong men to pull them apart. 
A live coal of fire touched to the nose wil part them also very soon. || 
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PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION OF 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


Ir is due to science, due to the man, that the Phrenological deve 
lopments of the “ Hero of New-Orleans,” and one of the most popuiat 
ex-Presidents of our nation, should be given to the public in the pages 
of this annual. That pleasurable task we propose to undertake ; 
though it is rendered the more difficult, from our having no bust of 
him extant that was taken from life. Still, Powers's busi .s good, and 
that taken in 1812, is also tolerably correct; as are most of the prints 
of this remarkable man. His character speaks for itself. That, | 
shall not attempt to give, but only his developments. 

First, then, he has one of the most powerful temperaments to be 
j| found—an organization of the greatest power and activity combined. 
—— 
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l'hat prominence of all his features, all his muscles, taken in connex- 
on with their sharpness, constitutes our warrant for this inference. 
Varely do we find the lines and lineaments of any one's face more 
listmetly marked, more easily recognized—a characteristic which ap- 
ertains to most great men, because that very organization which 
rives them their power, also gives them marked features. Such a 
emperament not only drives all the time, but also drives all before it— 
roes fast, and goes with power—staving ahead jehu-like, in the face 
f whatever opposes. Such a temperament also impresses others— 
nagnetizes, charms, and commands and receives service. It isa com- 
non centre around which other influences cluster. It infuses its en- 
rgles into others—imbues them with his spirit, and thus spreads the 
vings of its influence over vast numbers of its fellow.men, impregnat- 
ng them with its own nature. 

Such a character will be always full of its strong points, if not also 
veak ones. It has nothing so-so, nothing medium and common- 
lace; but all is bold, strong, determined, pithy, efficient, impressive, 
horough-going. Such an organization knows nothing about I can’t, 
r about difficulty or danger, but takes hold of all matters just as the 
team-car takes hold of its train—as though it had got to come, and 
ome right along too, and fast at that. The very highest kind of ef- 
iciency and energy go along with this temperament, and indeed are 
aused thereby. Not a lazy bone or muscle is found in such a man’s 
ode, nor an idle bump in his head. Every organ and faculty of 
uch a man works as faithfully as do all the bees of an industrious 
live work for one common end. And they all. accomplish—they all 
vork together—each helping on all the others. E 

But, to his organs: His largest group is that situated in the crown 
f his head; which runs far up and back in the region of Firmness, 
self-esteem, Approbativeness, and Conscientiousness. | This governs 
nm. This, with his predominant Adhesiveness, made him Presi- || 
lent of the United States, and gave him his overwhelming popularity. 
Ihe philosophy of this matter is this: Friendship gathers friends 
wound him, and then Firmness and Self-esteem take the helm and |l 
ule them. Friendship lies at the base—is the ground-work of the | 
popularity of all great men. Be it that a man is ever so talented, jj 
ver so worthy of public esteem, still, he has got to make friends be- || 
ore h's greatness can be acknowledged. Who does not know, that |] 
riendowsp esteems the talents, the virtues of its friends much higher 
han they really deserve? Who does not also know, that friendship |i 
vill do (or its (rend, what neither love of money, of fame, of justice, of 
loing good, of intellect, of any other element of our nature, will do? || 
n harmony with this principle it is, that woman does so much for | 
hose she fancies. Make, then, devoted friends. Bind them to you 
oy the strong cords of personal attachment. They will work for you | | 
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like horses. They will tackle themselves into your interests, anc 
draw with all their might, and never tire. They not only do for yov 
all in their power, but they enlist their friends, and they, their’s, anc 
[ thus the circle widens, and its waves roll and swell till they give then 
| centre of influence any power, any influence it may please to wield 
| This element of Frigndship is most powerful in Jackson. This gave 
| him strong friends, and abundance of them. They obtained, the or 
[gans in the crown of his head take the lead, become the captain, anc 
[as the army enlarged, their general, and this made him President 
This gave him his popularity. His strong, practical common sense 
derived from his temperament, in conjunction with his large percep 
tive organs then sustained. him in those offices to which his friendshij 
and aspiring organs elevated him. His intellect, pure talent, neve: 
(gave him his station or influence, though they are by no mean: 
wanting. 1 | 
Love of children is also large in General Jackson. A similar prin 
ciple to that just shown to apply to Adhesiveness, applies also to thi: 
organ (Philoprogenitiveness.) Children soon grow up. Get thei: 
affections while they are children, and when they grow up they wil 
exert a powerful influence in your favor. In old men, this feeling i: 
often, and most profitably, exercised towards young men, just com 
mencing in life, to encourage them onward, to set them up, or bel 
them to start, &c. Do this to a young man possessed of one sparl 
of gratitude, and he will work for you all his life, and with all hi: 
might. This is another secret of the old General's popularity. A 
similar remark applies to Amativeness, but how this organ was deve 
loped in him, I cannot say; but judge it was large, both from hi 
temperament and: the general shape of his head. Love of home i 
probably large. It almost certainly accompamies that general forn 
of the back head which he so eminently possesses. He, doubtless 
was actuated by a purely patriotic spirit. ve of country, unque: 
tionably, dictated most of his public acts. 
Coinbativeness is decidedly large, and sharp at that, forming gres 
I ridges at the points of their location. This gives force, courage, resc 
ji lution, energy, determination, positiveness of expression and actior 
and that impulse which forces its own way. ‘{t speaks in a shor 
sharp, emphatic, pithy manner,* which takes effect. It adds more t 


| _* In these descriptions, the Author's object is not merely to give the phrenok 
ji gical developinents and characters delineated, but to give that practical expositió 
[e the funcions and combinations of organs and faculties, which can be better pri 
iseatod in this way than in any other. No way equale it for teaching the scienei 
] Ard I leave it for the reader to say, whether the principles of human natur 
U brought gut in this single article, are or are not worth more than a hundred timé 
the cost of this annual. Let the reader who would rise in politics, in. religion, i 

| business, in any way, practice the principle of Friendship above presented. aif 
t| then say if thousands of dollars would not be cheap for a knowledge of it. | 
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a man's efficiency than probably any other faculty. It puts m that Z- 
can and I will, that you shall or PU make you, which does up the bu- || 

siness, This, in conjunction with large Firmness and Self-esteem, 

gives a vigor to all the other faculties, which doubles their energy 

Gë power of function. All these, Jackson possesses in an eminent 
egree. 

It should be added, that great Firmness, and usually Self-esteem, 
go along with this development, and, therewith, the powerful, the Ro- || 
man, the bold, daring, indomitable and determined spirit, which diffi- 
culties only stimulate, and which success only renders still more 
insatiate. 7 

Conscientiousness is large, and Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness 
are small. Hence, though his impulsive temperament, and the heat || 
of his powerful feelings, might perhaps sometimes.cause him to err, || 
yet, in general, he will stand firmly by his convictions of right— 
will do juslice, and never injure others to serve himself. Such an or- || 
ganization may be trusted with the helm of state, and when, as in 
him, large Benevolence.stands ever ready to promote human happi- 
ness on a large scale, great good is sure to follow. Benevolence not 
only forms a leading element of his character, but few have it deve- 
loped equally large. . Beyond all question, he is a good man. His 
principles are correct: His motives pure. His aims and actions go- 
verned by the higher sentiments. He means to harm no one, but to 
benefit all forgetting even his own interest to serve others. This 
organization—predominant Benevolence, with small Secretiveness and 
Acquisitiveness—should characterize all who occupy offices of public 
trust and influence. Then will they use their faculties for doing 
good and right with an effect commensurate with their sphere of action. || 
But, let a public man possess the opposite organidation, and he will || 
use all his power and influence to promote purely selfish ends. The | 
greatest curses, would be such a public man. 

Ideality is not developed. He lacks reftnement, taste; delicacy, pro- || 
priety, polish, grace, ease, elegance, and the fine sentimental. 

His forehead is well developed. The reasoning faculties predomi- 
nate in his bust taken in 1812; but his perceptives greatly predomi- 
nate at the present ttme. To any who wish a proof of the real fact 
as to the extent of the increase of organs, I submit these two busts. 
Look, ye who would know whether your own organs are capable of 
being enlarged by their exercise—look, and learn what a surprising 
change is here seen—a change which you may produce in, your own 
developments. Not that the reflectives are diminished, but that the 
perceptives are enlarged — wonderfully enlarged. From average to 
very large. No resemblance in the forehead of the one to that of the 
other is noticed ; and all the difference is occasioned by the exercise 
of the perceptive. "The enlargement is immense. ‘They gave him 
that practical common sense for which he was so remarkable. | 
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- But, we will not particularize farther. I regret the absence of 
‘correct bust, taken from life. That of Powers, in the Capitol : 
‘Washington, is good, but one taken from life can alone suffice fc 
'phrenological purposes—-the main ends that should be aimed at b 
the painter or the sculptor. If his friends will get his consent, 

! will see it taken, if it costs hundreds of dollars«+so much do I wish t 
preserve a correct bust of this geod man.* 


| * Next year, it is proposed to give the developments o! Bonaparte, rare facil 
ities for doing which are possessed by the Junior Editor. With the editorship o 
| this annual, he has never before been connected, und did not expect to be this yea) 
til! the very day he set down to its compilation, which must necessarily be done ii 
haste. During this year, he will be selecting and laying by his materials; so tha 
he rnay not be compelled, as he has been this time, to make all as he has gon 
along, amd that too very fast. We mean that the Almanec shall now émprope an 
nualily. 
TED TE T 


| PHRENOLOGY AND INFIDELITY. 


Many good people suppose that this science leads to infidelity, by 
countenancing the doctrines of Fatalism, Materialism, Scepticism, &c 
So far from doing this, it furnishes the strongest proof, as proof, of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Bible to be found. . 

Thus ; it proves the existence of a God. It demonstrates the exist 
ence of the organ and faculty of Veneration, and that its true function 
is worship of a supreme Bemg; and therefore, that there is a God 
| The argument is this: When we find one thing in nature adapted tc 
a second, we also find the second adapted to the first. If T pick up a 
‘tooth in the road adapted to a socket, I say, and say truly, that a socker 
‘exists, or sas existed, adapted to this tooth. If I see a socket, say in 
Ithe jaw «f an animal, this principle of adaptation warrants me in say: 
i Ing, thai a tooth exists or has existed adapted to this socket ` and who. 
ever denies this is incapable of reasoning. It is a philosophical axiom, 
a universal fact, that, when one thing exists adapted to a second, the 
second also exists or has existed adapted to the first And an 
anomaly like the existence in nature of one thing adapted to what 
eet existed, is no where to be found throughout nature. 
| Hence, as the organ and faculty of Veneration are shown by Phre- 
pai to exist, and to adapt man to the worship of a God; therefore 
| 
| 
t 
! 


there is a God adapted to this E to receive the hor:age thus 
offered. Else nature has committed a great blunder-—l.:s adapted 
| one thing to a second which does not exist. 

This argument is short but certain. It has but two points, —the 
one the existence of Veneration, and its adaptation to the worship of 
a God, which Phrenology sets completely at rest; and the other, the 
great law of nature, that the existence of one thing and its adaptation 
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o another, proves the existence of the other—a philosophical princi- 
ple which no well informed mind will question. — 

Of the above argument, as drawn out somewhat more fully in the 
aditor’s work on “ Religion, Natural and Revealed,” the Rev. Mr. || 
Finney, brother of Charles G. Finney, said: “It is the strongest |I 
proof of the existence of a God that I ever saw. It is demonstration | 
itself.” And so it is. | : 

Nor is it less demonstrative óf the other leading doctrines of Chris- || 
ianity. This science points out the existence of Hope, and its adap- || 
ation to a future state of being. It establishes the existence of Hope; |i 
oy pointing out its organ. It establishes the fact that its fanction is not |} 
:onfined to this world, but soars to another ; and that there isa spiritual [| 
state of being, by the Get that this organ 1s located among the moral || 
organs, and not among the animal propensities. Those organs de- || 
signed to act mostly together, are located together. Thus the social || 
organs designed to work together and excite-each other, are all || 
ocated together. So of the animal So of the intellectual. 
3o of the moral Now, if Hope had been designed to act 
nainly with the animal organs, that is, to confine its operations 
o hoping for this world's goods, it would have been located among 
he animal organs, so that its action would quicken their's, and their's 
ts. On the other hand; if to hope to exist hereafter iri a spiritual 
vorld, and in the exereise of our moral nature, had been the true 
unction of Hope, we should of course look for its location among the 
croup of See? organs. And there it is located. And what is more. 
t is located by the side of Spirituality [Marvelousness] before, Con- 
icientiousness behind, and Veneration at its upper side; which shows 
ts true function to be for bone to exist in a spiritual state, where we 
nay inherit the rewards of virtuous actions, and that near the throne 
f our God above! This isthe glorious hope of immortality held 
ut to us by this pre-eminently religious science. 

The argument in this case is like that vinis in reference to 
Veneration namely: that as Hope exists and adapts man fó a d Kee 
tate of being beyond the confines of time, and the dark abyss of 
leath ‘nerefore there is a glorious state beyond the skies, awaiting 
hose who but fulfill the conditions thereof. 

A similar inference is drawn from the existence of Spirittality, ab 
‘eady alluded to. It adapts man toa world of spirits. It imparts 
he element of sprirituality to his nature, and renders him a spiritual, 
mmaterial, immortal being, employing the same argument touching 
his point shown to exist in relation to the existence of a God. 

In thus proving man to possess a spiritual hature, and adapting 
iim to a world of spirits, Phrenology disproves the doctrine of rnate- 
‘ialism, and establishes the immateriality of the soul. 

Equally conclusive is this moral science touching the moral ac- 
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ceuntability of man. It has been urged, that. since Phrenology a 
i| cribes all the propensities and conduct of mankind to his “bumps. 
| as his organs are sneeringly called in this connection, he cannot t 
j| accountable for being good or bad, or whatever he is found to be E 
his organs. 

Our answer is three-fold : 

First: Men have both virtuous and vicious propensities at all event 
whether with or without these “ bumps," is immaterial, fon the obje 
tion lies against the existence of the propensities themselves, and n 
|| against the agent by which they are expressed. Second: The pow: 
|| of the faculties governs the size of the organs, and not the size of tl 
latter the power of the former. It is the power of the combative pr 
pensity which governs the size of the organ of Combativeness, and n 
vice versa. A man has a large organ of Secretiveness, because | 
has a powerful secretive propensity, and not a powerful cunning di 
position because he has a large organ of secretiveness. The prope 
sities are the causes of the organs, not the organs the causes of tl 
propensities. "Third: The organs are capable of being increased « 
diminished, by exercising or restraining their faculties. Hence, if 
man has predominant Secretiveness or Amativeness, it is because I 
has ezercised them inordinately, till they became thus predominant t 
sinful indulgence. So that a man has no right to have a bad hea 
—that is, to exercise the propensfties till they became thus uncontrc 
able. But he can and should so exercise his faculties as to increa: 
the good organs, and get a good head. He is to blame for having 
bad head, that is, for exercising his propensities till they become pr 
dominant. This, the true view of the subject, vastly enhances man 
accountability, by charging his wickedness upon himself; so th 
Phrenology, instead of diminishing man’s accountability, immeasur 
bly awgments, and then chains it to him by scientific demonstratio 
Fourth: The only shadow of a shade of plausibility for urging th 
objection, consists in the descen: of qualities from parents to their chi 
dren, pointed out by this science. It shows that some children inher 
originally larger organs of Combativeness, or Destructiveness, or S 
cretiveness, or Benevolence, or Reason, than others. But this onl 
throws the accountability one step farther back. It is still human r 
sponsibility ; not fatality, and can be avoided by parents. If childre 
have unfavorable heads, parents are to blame, for they can prevent i 

Secondly. All the organs are originally good, and if exercised i 
harmony with their primary, normal function, wil! be virtuous an 
right, however large. Lying is the perversion of Secretiveness, whos 
natural function is to hide only what should be hidden—to give sel 
government, ‘safety, &c. So, the normal, constitutional function o 
Appetite, is not to gormandize or dissipate, but simply to take ot 
required food. Bacchanalian revelry is its perversion, not its legitima! 
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function. So, the primitive, original function of Acquisitiveness, is, 
not to steal, but simply to produce economy and thrift—which are 


function is connubial love. Be it ever so large, it need not necessarily 


dividual’s own volition. So that whoever is bad, is so voluntarily, and 
whoever is good is so of his own accord, and hence is rewardable 
for his good actions and feelings, and punishable for those that are 
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are developed. 


are virtuous and vicious, and, as such, rewardable and punishable, is 
‘susceptible of demonstration, by an appeal to the moral feelings of al- 
‘most every individual of the human race. How often do men, when 
conscious of having done wrong, feel guilty and condemn themselves ? 
"This cannot be the result of education; for, without a faculty for ex- 
ercising this class of functions, men could no more be taught to feel 
guilty than they could be taught to see without eyes, or breathe with- 
out lungs. And, since this class of functions is entirely distinct from 
every other class, is homogeneous in its character, and has for its end 
a very a eek object, and, above all, since it is always found to be 
manifested in proportion to the development of a given proportion of 
the brain, it follows, that it is performed by a distinct faculty of the 
mind, or by a mental power which is innate, and which forms a.con- 
stituent part of the human mind. If there were no such thing as right 


and wrong, as morality or immorality, why should the great Author || 


of nature implant within us this moral tribunal? or why should the 
human mind be adapted to that which does not exist? This would 
evident[y be inconsistent with the fact, that every portion of the uni- 
verse of God, is in perfect harmony with, and also adapted to, every 
other portion of it. Therefore, this adaptation of. the mind of man to 
a moral state of accountability, most incontestibly proves that such a 
state exists, and that God’s government recognizes the morality and 
the immorality of feelings and conduct, and that he rewards the one, 
atd punishes the other. Së 

Those, who after all this, and much more that might be said of a 
similar import, charge Phrenology with favoring fatalism or infidelity, 
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bad, irrespective of the size of the organs, and whatever way they || 


virtuous. Stealing, cheating, dishonesty, &c., are its perversions. || 
No matter how large it is, So that it is but exercised in harmony with || 
its normal, constitutional function. So of Amativeness, whose natural |j 


cause licentiousness, this being its perverted exercise, and capable | 
of being produced by even a smaller development of the organ. itii 
is not size then, so much as use, direction-—which depend on the in-i} 


Thirdly. The proposition that man is a moral and accountable | 
agent—that be ie governed by moral laws, and is capable of taking |] 
cognizance of the morality, or the right and the wrong, of feelings |] 
and conduct, and of performing actions and exercising feelings which || 
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of even its superficial, self-evident bearings—or they are incapable oi 
reasoning. We will however let them off on the score of ignorance 


‘without imputing stupidity or depravity to them, but will gently remm 


them, that it is not wise, nor just, nor exactly to their credit, to condemi 
what they do not understand. 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT. 
NO. I. 


l. ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PROPERLY ESTIMATING WOMAN, 


Great should be, great is, the influence of woman! Great, on he 


i| husband—great, on her children great, on society at large—greal 
[| on the character and the destinies of the world. It was Eve that firs 
j| ate the forbidden fruit, and that tempted Adam to eat thereof, * whicl 
j| brought death into our world, and all our woe.” It was a Helen tha 


occasioned the Trojan war, which resulted in the founding of Rome 
It was Roman maírons that made, that ennobled, Rome; for the: 
taught their sons the arts of war, and charged them, from infancy t 


| manhood, to “conquer or die? It was Venus whom the ancient 


worshipped more than all the other divinities of ancient mythology 
It was woman who was *last at the cross, and first at the sepul 
chre ;” and woman's agency it is which has done more to perpetuat 
and extend the religion of that cross, than all other human agencie 


ditogether. Woman it is who makes, who upholds, all the aristocracy 
|| of both the old world and the new. It is woman's magic wand an 


| tongue that give tone, caste, character, to the tastes, desires, pursuits 


j| conversation, every thing, of ey It was Washington’s mothe: 


| that achieved our ever glorious independence—her son being onl; 


|| her agent; and it was the women of those times that fought anc 


| achieved more than their sons and husbands. In short, if commis 
sioned by the primier of heaven, to do the greatest and the best work i 


is possible for man to accomplish, such as to usher in the gloriou: 


i| millennium of holiness and happiness, or, by the prince of darkness 


deeds of infamy and guilt, I would choose woman for my co-worker 
my main reliance; for woman can do any thing within the bounds o 


| absolute possibilities, to which she sets her hand and heart. 


Now, this tremendous influence — this all-powerful engine fo! 


|| good or evil—requires to be properly guided., Not directed right, it is 
|| as terrific for evil, as, proper directed, it is powerful for good. 
i 


How, then, can it be directed for good ?!—for good only? By un 
derstanding woman's legitimate sphere, and keeping her within tha 
sphere. And, what are the land-marks of that sphere? Woman's 
NATURE' "That nature is RicHT. Exerted in harmony with that na 
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‘ture, woman's influence would be the most celestial instrument of hu- 
] man happiness the sun ever shone tpon—the garden of Eden indeed ! | 
—loaded to its utmost capacity, and in every crevice and corner, with | 

| all the virtues, all the sweets of whith our nature is susceptible. | 
Hence, then, the importance of a full and correct knowledge of the . 
natural character of woman. No other knowledge is equally valua- | 
ble or important. | 
But, where can this knowledge be found? In the heights above? į 
In the depths of metaphysics? In, even, the conduct of woman? No: 
in neither. Not in all united. Long has that character been studied, ; 
but only to mislead. It has but one way—but one teacher, which, ; 
hitherto, has been pui overlooked. That teacher is the Science | 
of Man—PnunrNoLocvY! That alone can unravel the web of the fe- , 


male soul! alone can tell what she is by nature; what she can be— | 
what she should be—by education. And that will tell—will tell in! 
inches and tenths—will tell scientifically, beyond the possibility of a ' 
failure. | 

To tell what the character of woman is, is not our present purpose, | 
—the limits of this annual being too small to give even a bird's-eve! 
glance thereof. But, I know of no field of human inquiry equally ; 
rich, equally important. A field, too, that must be broken up, and: 
sowed with good seed, before it is possible for the nature of man to! 
stand out in all its dignity and glory. To be adorned with its bright- 
est gems of virtue, of talent. To be elevated and etherealized till ; 
earth becomes a paradise—the ante-chamber of heaven, and men near 
of kin to angels—the loyal sons and daughters of the Lord God of | 
heaven and earth! | 


2. ITEMS IN THE CHARACTER OF WOMAN.. 


Under this head, a vast range of remark opens up before us. Wo- 
man's physiology, and wherein it differs from that of man; including 
her physical education, health, &c.; together with remarks on female ' 
beauty, about which, in my humble judgment, a fatal error exists, even ` 
in most approved models of Venus. The texture of the brain of wo- 
man, and her consequent intensity and power of feeling. Woman’s 
love, her parental affections and relations to children, as well in her 
capacity as mother as in that of educator—her influence in shaping | 
the intellect, and moulding the moral character of the world. Her. 
Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness. Her Cautiousness. Her Appro- 
bativeness; including her love of fashion, style, riches, aggrandise- ! 
ment, parade, and magnificence; for, be it remembered, that it is ! 
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woman that makes the men make money, and tells them what to do 
with it. Her moral character, and susceptibilities. Her Benevo- 
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i| intellect. Whether it be equal to that of man, and wherein it diffe 
j| therefrom; and, by consequence, the appropriate sphere for its exe: 
| cise. Woman's tongue, and her conversational powers, and how the 
' should be directed and employed— whether she should speak in pul 
| lic or not—her authorship, &c. Her musical powers, voice include 
and how it should be trained, and where exercised. Her taste, or he 
[deality, and its exercise. All these, and hundreds of other kindre 
subjects come properly under this head ; but time forbids that we tak 
| them up here, even cursorily. But this is the path-way to this Gel 
| opened up by Phrenology, a field, which, if God spares my life,* T ir 
tend soon to enter, and discuss fully, in a work soon to be issue 
to be entitled, “WOMAN: HER CHARACTER, SPHERE, ÍINFLUENCI 
AND Durms" It will be published early in 1845. 


i 


* That is, if I let him, by not breaking his laws, so as to cause my death. 


NEUROLOGY. 


In an annual, devoted to any science, the progress of, and the di. 
covexies made in, such science, are properly expected to be markec 
Neurology has excited some attention, and deserves notice—more nc 
tice than we can give it now. Suffice it to say, that— 
First: It has unquestionably made some important additions to ou 
stock of physiological and phrenological knowledge. In many of it 
newly discovered organs, Í coincide; but, from all its transposition 
of old organs, I am compelled to dissent. In its placing the social o1 
gans on the top of the head, [ do not believe, and for this reason 
Woman is remarkable for her social affections, and also for tlie deve 
lopment of the social organs. And it will take a great abundance o 
proof to counteract the proof now existing that the present locations o: 
these organs are correct. 

Secondly: In such faculties as blackgaurdism, vulgarity, crime, an 
a great many other similar ones, found in his nomenclature, I hav 
not the slightest confidence. I cannot admit the doctrine that there i 
any department of man, the primitive, normal function of which i 
| bad. Still, this may be the fault of Dr. Buchanan’s nomenclatur 
| merely. And we should distinguish between the imperfections o! 
;| man and the perfections of science. 
1 Thirdly: Dr. Bs cast of mind, is that of speculative reasoning— 
| not of inductive. He is essentially a &&eoriser«—not an observer ol 
| facts. Hence, he is not always a safe guide, for this inferential rea 
i| soning is a flickering light. 

Fourthly: Animal magnetism furnishes a far better medium fo 

| making discoveries than Neurology. His agent is the same as ou 
jagent; with this difference, that his is a partial magnetic state ; our's 
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a total, and therefore more strongly marked, as well as not liable to 
be biased by the power of the imagination. Thus: he is about to 
magnetize the organ of calorification. The patient expects to become 
warm, and his imagination is very liable to make him feel warm, 
. hether he is so or not; for the power of the imagination is very great. 


DISCOVERIES BY MEANS OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


While we place less confidence in Neurology, yet in properly con- 
lucted experiments in Magnetism, we have much confidence. The 
following is a list of those newly discovered organs by means of 
his science. Many of them, we have tested in our examinations‘ 
and therefore introduce them with considerable confidence, Still, we 
have not tested them all, and doubt not Lut many modifications ae 
yet to be made. 


NAMES, NUMBERS, AND LOCATION OF THE PHRENOLO- 
: GICAL ORGANS. i 


L. EE curiosity to. see thinge, the noticing 
aculty. 

2. Fornm—Recollection of things by their sHAPE, of countenances, Ee, 

3. LANGUAGE — Three organs: one for expressing ideas, connec ed 
with Ideality ; another for merely talking, without saying :ny 
thing, called garrulity ; and a third, for remembering names. 

4. SızeE=—Cognizance and judgment of magnitude, bulk, propor.ion, 
large and small, &c. : 

5. WrrcHT — The balancing faculty; application of the laws oi 

ravity. 

6. DOLOR c Pereeptiom appreciation, and judgment of colors. 

7. ORDER—Syster ; arrangement; buying a place for things, and things 
in their places. 

8. Numser—Ability and disposition to count. 

9. CAncULATION—Mental arithmetic ; casting accounts in the head, 
computing numbers. | 

10. EveNTUALITY--Recollection of facts, events, occurrences, experv- 
ments, history, news, information, circumstances, büsiness trans- 
actions, &c.! two organs—one for remembering the scenes of 
childhood; the other, for recol'ecting recent transactions and in- 
formation | S 

11. Comparison of physical things--Comparing those things of which 
the perceptive faculties take cognizance. 

12. Comparison of Jdeds-—Discrimination, power of analyzing, illusa 
trating, criticising, generalizing, reasoning by indication, &c. 

13. Cavsaurry-—-Power of thought; reasoning by inference; percepe 
tion and application of the laws of cause and effect; conception 
of ideas, investigation; philosophical reasoning. 
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14. PLuanninc—Adapting means to ends; contrivance, perceiving the 
shortest, surest way to effect purposes; the committee of ways 
and means. OMM 

15. Locatrry—Two organs: recollecting places, and love uf travelling. 

16. Trwx—Recollecting when things occurred; keeping time in the 
head ; the beat in music, dancing, &c. 

17. Tuns—Disposition to sing; catching tunes by rote, or by the ear 

18. Mosican Harmony—Perception and love of the higher qualities 
of music. | y. 4 

19. Wrr—Repartee, Wee, and manufacturing jokes, retorts, etc.; 
arguing by ridicule. , | 

20. LAuGHTER—Merriment ; Laughing easily, much, and heartily. 

21. Suaviry—Politeness; disposition to say and do things See ly 

22. Puysiognomy—Discernment of character; reading the characters 

: of men from their countenances, conversation, &c. ; managing men. 

23. FLATTERY—Disposition to praise, compliment, commend, &c. 

24. Krypness—Disposition to do favors, oblige, serve, &c.; active bè- 
nevolence. 

25: Prry—Sympathy for the distressed, commiseration. 

26. GRATITUDE—Grateful for favors received; a thankful, grateful spirit. 
27. DErERENCE—Submission to superiors; homage, respect for age 
and wortb; diffidence; dependence on the great and learned. 

28. VENERATIOoN—Devotion; worship of a Supreme Being; religious 
awe. 

29. FArrn—Trust in Divine providence, and following its guidance. 

30. CrepuLiry—Belief in wonders, fish-stories, the strange, novel, &c. 

31. IwrrATIoN— Ability and disposition to copy, take pattern, draw; 
imitate the ways of others; do after them; sketch; learn by being 
shown once, &c. | 

32. MrMICRY—Ability to mock, caricature, represent, personify, &c. | 

33. Sapness—The lonely, sad, sorrowful, bad feeling, without cause. * 

34. Taste—Refinement; elegance of manners and expression; neatness 
of person; disgust of the coarse and vulgar; sense of propriety; 
gracefulness. A 

35 InrALITY—Imagination; fancy ; conception of the beautiful; the 
love of poetry, tiction, &c., and disposition to make them; reverie. 

36 CHEERFULNESS—A. contented, joyous, happy, cheerful feeling. 

37 HoPk—Expectation; anticipation ; enterprise ; looking at the bright 
side of the prospect; hoping against hope; counting chickens be- 
fore they are hatched ; never letting well enough alone. 

38 CowsciENTIOUsNESs—JUustice; disposition to do right ; integrity; 
bonesty ; fairness; sense of moral obligation; 

39. Sense of obligation and duty towards God. 

40. FrnMNzss— Decision ; perseverence ; stability; unity of purpose. 

41. SELF-EsTEEM — Self-confidence; self-assurance; ambition to do 
and be something great, noted, and extraordinary ; aspiration after 
eminence ; dignity. 

42. SELF-WiLL—Love of liberty; disposition to rule one's self; insub- 

ordination; unwilliness to serve or obey, or be under another; 

desire to be in business for our-se/f ; assuming the responsibility 
of our own actions; love of power; a domineering spirit; deter- 

Phination to do as one pleases, and have his own way in spite of 

Consequences. l 
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43. REGARD ror CHARACTER, standing, honor, estimation, a good 
name, &c. | 

44. Love or DisPrAr, fashion, style, ettiquette; splendor of equip- 
age, &c. 

45. JEALousy—Desire to be the sole object of regard, affection, praise, 
&c.; spirit of rivalry, emulation, &c.; desire to excel others; out 
do all; be noticed, &c. 

46. FnurrruLNEss—This faculty makes the male sure in begetting, and 
the female go her full timo. i 

A. Moprsty——Bashfulness ; shame-facedness; blushing easily. 8 

47. Continurry—Dwelling on and pouring over one thing; the plod- 
ding, prosing, continuous disposition; patience in examining, col- 
lating, comparing, &c. 

48. PuvsicAL F'EeAR—-Carefulness, caution as to dangers, losses, etc. 

49. Moray Frar—Fear of the consequences of doing wrong, offend- 
ing the Deity, &c. 

50. GUARDEDRESS, as to papers, expressions, &c.; circümspectjon. 

(1. Compination—Partnership : disposition to unite in business. (*) 
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52. Moxxv-MaxiNG— Trading ; dealing largely ; driving a big business. 

53. Economy — Frugality; saving money; contracting expenses; 
hoarding; husbanding for the future. 

54. INGENUITY—Dexterity in using tools, making things, turning off 
work, makiag and working machinery, etc.; building; slight of 
hand in all manual operations. 

55. SuELL—Love of fragrant odors, and aversion to those that are dis- 
agreeable. | 

56. THirstT—Disposition to drink; love of the water. 

51. APPETITE—Enjoyment of food; hunger; relish for food. 

B. Tasre—Love ot richly-flavored and highly-seasoned ‘delicacies. 

36. SusLimrry—Love of the grand, sublime, and terrific in nature, 
mountain scenery, cataracts, &c. 

58. ReTRiBUTION—Revenge ; disposition to punish or have satisfaction 

59. DEsTRUCTIVENEss — Disposrtion to break, destroy; cause pair. 
hurt, teaze, tantalize, deface, &c. 

60. AncEr—Resentment; spirit; contention. 

61. ResisTENCE—Self-defence ; self-protection; defence of rights. 

62. CouRAGE—Self-possession and coolness in personal danger; intre- 
pidity ; bravery; valor. 

63. TatrLinc—Telling the faults of others; when ungoverned, slan- 
der; backbiting; evil-speaking; town-talk; gossip. 

64. SzcRETIVENEss — Management; artifice; keeping secrets; self- 
restraint; evasiveness; reserve. | 

65. DisuikE——Aversion; dissatisfaction; fault-finding; peevishness; 
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66. Love or Home—Attachment to the domicil of childhood and 
youth; love of the old homested—of ** father's house,” etc. ; desire 
to have a place of our own. 

67 Parriorism—Love of country, and a more recent habitation. 

68. ADHESIVENEss — Friendship; love of company; attachment to 
friends; the companionable, social, cordial, warm-hearted feeling 

69. Love or KeEP-sAKEs—Of presents, remembrances, etc. 

70. PARENTAL LovE--Attachment of parents to their own children 
desire to caress and pet them. | 

71. Faart, Love—Love of children to their parents, or those who 
provide for, watch over, and advise them. i 

72. CoNNuBIAL LovE—Love of husbands and wives for each other. 

73. Love or Petrs—Of horses, dogs, stock, etc., and desire to improve 
the breed; the feeling of the shepherd. 

74. CarEssING—Pure love between the sexes; disposition to hug, kiss, 
caress, fondle, etc. 

75. PuvsicAL Love—Animal passion; the sexual impulse, lust. 

76. Love of Lire—Enjoyment of existence; tenacity of life. 

77. DREAD of DEATH---Shrinking from death and annihilation. (*) 

78. BvrrooxERY---Low, comical wit; clownish sport; revelry. 

79. ORGAN that controls the motion of the limbs. (*) 

80. ORGAN oF THE HEART. | 

81. ORncAN of Respiration. 

82. Orcan of Digestion. 

$3. Orcan or Moriox---The great center or common pole of all the 
muscles; desire and ability to acl, or be doing something. (*) 
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PHRENOLOGY IN AMERICA. 


Of late, many have expressed the opinion that the interest in this 
cience is decreasing, because, they allege, less is said and printed 
bout it. But this is a great mistake. The time has never been in 
his country when so much attention was paid to it as at the present 
noment. One evidence of this is, that phrenological terms are find- 
ng more and more favor with the popular writers of the day; as 
vill be seen by reference to newspapers and to our epherneral literature. 
Another Gelee indication is to be found in the great number of cler- 
rymen who believe in the science, and even refer to it in their sermons. 
Yharles G. Finney often does this; and his brother, an able temper- 
nce lecturer, founds his entire discourses on the principles it discloses. 

Another similar index of a favorable public opinion, is to be found 
n the number that attend those scientific lectures that are properly 
‘onducted. All coincided that no course of lectures delivered in 
Newburyport, Mass., for a long time, had been as fully attended, or 
‘xcited any thing like as much interest as that given by the editors in 
uly last. Similar remarks were made about a similar course 
lelivered in Georgetown, Mass., about the same time. A hundred 
imes was a Similar remark made of a course delivered in Dover, N. 
d., the May preceding: the number of regular paying attendants ex- 
‘eeded 600, and that at a most unfavorable season of the year. In 
New York, last spring, Clinton Hall was crowded, the attendance 
jeing greater than ever before in that city. In Boston, during the 
whole summer of 1843, Marlboro’ Chapel, reputed to hold three thou- 
sand, was full; the attendance increasing for above thirty successive 
ectures, hundreds being compelled often to stand, and hundreds of 
thers compelled to go away, without even a place to stand. In Lowell, 
t was reputed that 1000 were unable to get even a place to stand, in 
hat immense building the city hall, reputed to hold 2500 people. In 
Portland, at an unfavorable season of the year, the attendance was 
yreater than any other course had called out for a long time, and the 
interest excited pervaded the whole city, and engrossed most of the| 
public interest and conversation. In Vermont, the interest is great 
and paramount, at least in the whole section of country around the 
capitol of the green mountain state. All through New-England, 
which gives intellectual tone to our country ; all through New York, 
all through Ohio and Michigan, the phrenological interest is increas- 
ing rapidly. ltis spreading, though perhaps with less zeal, in Ker 
tucky, in Illinois, in Indiana, as well as in South Carolina and Georgia. 

But, one of the best tests of the state of public opinion, is the circu- 
lation of its periodicals. The increase of the readers of the Phren. Jour. 
has been four fold, within the last year; an increase which bids fair 
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to be doubled for a year to come. A similar remark appertains to the 

circulation of other standard works on the scierice. Every view of 

this matter holds out encouragement. All appearances seem to say 

that this science of man is settling down, and becoming a permanent 

impression upon the public mind—that ere long, it will revolutionize 
| society as far as obviating its evils are concerned, and placing it on 
the right basis—that of the nature of man. | 
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THE FORGIVING SPIRIT. 


One of the functions of Conscientiousness, is to be sorry when we 
il are convinced of having done wrong, and another is forgiveness of 
| the penitent I have examined tens of thousands of heads, and. am 
| plain to say, that: large Conscientiousness, not only experiences deep 
| remorse and contrition when sensible of having sinned, but also freely 
| and fully forgives the penitent. It is not in the heart of a conscien- 
| tious and benevolent man to punish an erring but penitent sinner, 
| who humbly supplicates for pardon. Until penitence is discovered, 
| however, Conscientiousness says, “Let the law have its course. He 
| has sinned, and his punishment is deserved. Let it be inflicted with- 
| out mercy." But the very instant it discovers sorrow for sin, its sword 
| of justice is sheathed. The doctrine of penitence and pardon, so essen- 
į tial to Christianity, is proved by Phrenology to form a part and par- 
i cel of the nature of man, and to be consistent with that nature. (See 
t the Author's work on Religon, Natural and Revealed.) It proves 
* the basis or ground work of this Christian doctrine. It is our duty, 
t our privilege, to forgive the penitent. Sinful man should not be too 
i censorious. Should not they forgive, who pray to be forgiven? Es- 
| pecially should this spirit be manifested towards the young. "They 
į often sin from impulse merely. Forgive and restore them, and they 
ti will reform; whereas, if not forgiven, but cast off, they are driven into 
! the vortex of sin and misery, from which they might have been saved. 
* Of this principle, the following narrative from Chambers’ Journal, 
- furnishes an excellent illustration :— 
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THE GENEROUS HOST.—THE FIRST OFFENCE. 


(^ In the cheerful dining-room of my bachelor friend Stevenson, a se- 
; lect party were assembled to celebrate his birth-day. A very animat- 
d ed discussion took place, as to whether the first deviation from integ- 
t: rity should be treated with severity or lenity. Various were the opin- 
1 lons and numerous the arguments brought forward to support them. 

The majority appeared to lean to the side of “crush all offences in 
|the bud," when a warm-hearted old gentleman ex:laimed :— 
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* Depend upon it, more young people are lost to society from a first" 
fence being treated with injudicious severity, than from the contrary! 
‘xtreme. Not that I would pass over the slightest deviation from in-, 
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egrity, either in word or deed; that would certainly be mistaken 
cindness ; but, on the other hand, neither would I punish with seve- 
ity an offence committed perhaps under the influence of temptation— 
emptation, too, that we ourselves may have thoughtlessly placed in the: 
vay in such a manner as to render it irresistible. For instance, a 
ady hires a servant; the girl has hitherto borne a geod character, | 
jut it is her first place; her honesty has never yet been put to the test. 
ler mistress, without thinking of the continual temptation to which 4 


he is exposing a fellow-creature, is in the habit of leaving small sums; 
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x money, generally copper, lying about in her usual sitting-room.;| 
Liter a while, she begins to think that these sums are not always] 
ound exactly as she left them. Suspicion falls upon the girl, whose! 


! MM . HM . i 4 
uty it is to clean the room every morning. Her mistress, however. |! 


hinks she will be quite convinced before she brings forward her ac- j 
usations, She counts the money carefully at night, and the next! 


ut the girl; her guilt is evident. Well, what does her mistress do? 
Nhy, she turns the girl out of the house at an hour's notice; cannot 
n conscience give her a character; tells all her friends how dread-: 
ally distressed she is; declares there is nothing but ingratitude to be 
net with among servants; laments over the depravity of human na- 
ire; and never dreams of blaming herself for her—wicked—yes, it 
; wicked—thoughtlessness in thus continually exposing to temptation 
young ignorant girl; one most likely whose mind, if not enveloped. 
1 total darkness, has only an imperfect twilight knowledge whereby 
) distinguish right from wrong. At whose door, I ask,” continued, 


e, growing warmer, “ will the sin lie, if that girl sinks into the low- {` 


st depth of sin and misery? Why, at the door of her, who, after } 
lacing temptation in her very path, turned her into the pitiless world, 
eprived of that which constitutes her only means of obtaining an ho-. 


est livlihood—her character; and that without one effort to reclaim 4 | 
er—without affording a single opportunity of retrieving the e andi. 


norning she finds some is missing. No one has been in the room 
| 
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een given to form a correct estimate of his character. This young i 
1an, whom I shall call Smith, was of a respectable family ; had lost. 
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his father, and his mother and sisters were in some measure depend- 
ent upon him. After he had been a short time in my employ, ‘it hap- 
Ear that my confidential clerk, whose duty it was to receive the 
oney from the bank, for the payment of wages, being prevented by 
n unforeseen circumstance from attending at the piopor time, sent 
he sum required, by Smith. I counted the money, and great was my 
urprise and concern, to find that there was a considerable deficiency. || 
“rom whom, said I, did you receive this money ?” — | 
* He replied, * From Mr. d naming my confidential clerk. 
| “Tt is strange," said I, looking steadily at him. ‘ But this money jj 
Bs incorrect, and it is the first time I have found it so." He changed |] 
countenance, and his eye fell before mine; but he answered with tol- || 
lerable composure, “that it was as he received it.” : 
| Jt is in vain, I replied, to attempt to impose upon me, or endeavor || 
to cast suspicions on any one whose character for the strictest honesty || 
‘and undeviating integrity is so well-established. Now, I am perfectly 
convinced that you have taken this money, and that it is at this mo- 
ment in your possession, and I think that the evidence against you 
ous be thought sufficient to justify me in immediately dismissing 
von from my service. But you are a very young man; your conduct 
‘has, I believe, been hitherto perfectly correct, and I am willing to af- || 
‘ford you an opportunity of redeeming the past. All knowledge of 
"this matter rests‘ between ourselves. Candidly confess, therefore, the || 
error of which you have been guilty; restore what you have so dis- 
| honestly taken, endeavor, by your future good conduct, to deserve my || 
| confidence and respect, and this circumstance shall never transpire to 
"injure you. The poor fellow was deeply affected, in a voice almost in- 
| articulate with emotion, he acknowledged his guilt, and said that hav- |} 
ing frequently seen me receive the money without counting it, on be- || 
| ing intrusted with it himself, the idea flashed across his mind that he || 
i might easily abstract some without incurring suspicion, or even with- | 
| out there being sufficient evidence to jusiify it; that, being in distress, 
i the temptation had proved stronger than his power of resistance, and || 
IS had yielded. ‘I cannot now, he continued, * prove how deeply 
Kei forbearance has touched me; time alone can show that it has 
; not been misplaced.’ He then left me to resume his duties. 
. * Days, weeks, and months passei away, during which I scrutiniz- 
ed his conduct with the greatest anxiety, while at the same time, I 
carefully guarded against any appearance of suspicious watchfulness ; 
and with delight I observed that my experiment had succeeded. The 
‘greatest reguggrity and attention—the utmost devotion to my interest— 
‘marked his business habits. At length, finding his conduct invaria- 
bly marked by the utmost openness and plain dealing, my confidence 
was so far restored, that, on a vacancy occurring in a situation of 
greater trust and increased emolument than the one he had hitherto 
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filled, I placed him in it, and never had I the slightest reason to re- 
pent of the part I acted towards him. Not only had I the pleasure of 
reflecting, that I had saved, probably, a fellow-creature from a con- 
tinued course of vice, and consequent misery, and afforded him an op- 
portunity of becoming a respectable and useful member of society,, but 
I had gained for myself an indefatigable servant—a faithful and con- 
stant friend. For years he served me with the greatest fidelity and 
devotion. His character for rigid, nay, even scrupulous honesty, was 
so well known, that ‘as honest as Smith,’ became a proverb among 
his acquaintances. One morning, I missed’ him from his üucustozne 
place, and upon inquiry, was told that he was detained at home by 
indisposition. He continued a prey to the severe ravages of the typhus 
fever until all hopes were lost. Being sent for as his end drew near, I 
found his wife and whole family. assembled to take a farewell of him 
they so tenderly loved. As soon as he perceived me, he turned to me, 
his dying countenance full of gratitude and affection, and said: ‘ My 
dear master, my best earthly friend, I have sent for you, that I may. 
give you the thanks and blessing of a dying man. To your genero: 
sity and mercy I owe it that I have lived useful, respected, and happy ; 
that I leave to my children a name unsullied by crime. O God! (he 
continued) Thou who hast said, ‘ blessed are the merciful,’ bless him. 
According to the measure he has meted to others, do thou mete unto 
him.’ Then, turning to his family, he said: ‘ My beloved wife and 
children! I trust you without fear to the care of that heavenly Parent 
who has said, ‘ Leave thy fatherless children to me, and I will pre- 
serve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.’ And you, my dear 
master, will, I know, be to them as you have been to me—guide, pro- 
tector, and friend !’ | i 

“ That,” continued the kind old man, looking round upon us with 
glistening eyes, “though mixed with sorrow, was one of the happiest 
moments of my life. When I listened to his expressions of gratitude, 
and saw him calmly awaiting the inevitable stroke, trusting in the, 
mercy of God, and at peace with his fellow-men: and when I ee 
that the reverse of this might have been, had I yielded to the first 
impulse of indignahon—I felt a happiness that no words ean express, 
We are told there is more joy among the angels of God over one sin- 
ner that repenteth than over ninetyand nine just persons that need no 
repentance. With such joy as we imagine their's, did I rejoice ovet 
poor Smith, as I closed his eyes, and heard the attending minister in 
fervent tones exclaim, ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, &c. 
During my long and eventful career, I have had intercqugse with al- 
most every variety of temper and disposition, -but Í have hever found 
réason to swerve from the „principle. with which d set out in life, to 
temper justice with mercy.” 
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